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Coming: The 12-hour world 
The curse of crash education 



You can stop the mobsters 




Introducing 
the Friden 5 o'clock 
business news 



Turn it an and find out what your company aid today, 
tt will tell today's total sales, Give you the day's profit 
figures, commissions, discounts, taxes, costs and special 
charges. Break irtese figures into geographical regions, prod- 
uct groups or salesmen's territories. 

In short, <t will let you know where you stand at the end of 
each business day. 

But giving you the daily business news is only one function 
of this system, tts prime function is to automatically nandle 
your billing/ accounting jobs. Invoicing. Payroll. Accounts 
payable/ receivable. Inventory. 

We call it 5610 COMPUTYF>E,R' data processor. The ( 
5610 has integrated circuitry for speed and reliability. 




ft has two memories, stares programs, and can be pro- 
grammed in English, 

You can also get an optional tO-key buffered keyboard. 
This permits increased competence In accounting proce- 
dures, with greater speed and ease In handling numeric 
work. A front feed carriage and an edge card printing punch 
— plus a whole family Qf auxiliary input-output units — are 
Other options that zan make the 5610 fit your company's 
needs exactly. 

Wouldn't you like to know what's happening In your busi- 
ness? Well, just turn on the business news. And your nearest 
Fnden office will show you how, Or write to Friden Division, 
The Singer Company, San Leartdro, California 94577. 





Fridoo billing/accounling system* On* way Sir*gef Weep* y<n» Ifi do»c louch wi^ yctlf butinn*. 
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Would you invest $1,950°° 
in a business of your own... 

// you could expect to make 
$2,000 or more in profits 
every month? 



Would you be interested In such 
a business right now. if you could 
be certain of success before re- 
signing your present position or 
giving up your present pay check? 
If your answer is "yes" send your 
name today for complete details, 
mailed free to your home. 

By Jertwie S. Sitaw, Chafmum of the Board, 






TWijush fc» than five year* old, our company 
already bus sinned mure than J") men or 
women it ui.iii-,uid-v.iie teams in one ot in* 
mast rapidly gracing private businesses of 
tlic decade 1 1 in ii hiisme« which you can 
completely own and control yet hove the 
training, Ihc thiamine, ;iml the continuing 
help of (Ik pareni company, It n a business in 
aln Ji '..Hi in.ikL- prnlita not only on yam own 
dfortSi Uii ninny time* mure from ihc work 
of Other) wlvoin you Mipervne. 

Il is such a business thai »c unite ambi- 
tious men la consider. With a specLoeulnr 
record of response in many area* o) the 
United Slate*, our corporation is now remly 
to ar.ipoinl Pathway Han Sales Coordinators 
in a limited number of nddiimnat marketing 
thir Lticttss And the suecos of our at- 
ord minor » lus ht*n huili on two thing* — 
Product und I'liiti fioili are unique. 

In describing iu*l one of our products, a 
highly r L-ynrdisJ iimf kcliriji consultant <-nd: 

"Seldom luive I had u, product submitted 
which mi complelely me-etA ihc require- 
ments for instant public acceptance; for 
tremendous volume; far substantial profit 
mnimn ; mid for sustained ami growing re- 
peat business. Tlu- fact iruii S3 worth of 
HhsIl' give* the housewife liic equivalent 
uf about 5JO worth of product* she no* 
buy* from Hie uupemuirkel. iiukv:. hrr uu 
eager und steady customer. The fact thai all 
your produci* are used up and bought over 
und over gives your frunehiscd Sides Co- 
ordinators ji growth anil prolli potential 
found in scry few Other nuii-foud products," 

All the I'athw-jty Products are the mull of 
modern lecliri,iliig,iiul advances m the re- 
•.e.u Ji Uiiii imUT> I i.L-,._ it on Suncc-age knowf. 
edge, they were designed prtmoril) to rnukc 
chores easier for (lie houscv, ik 
make ddmontimtimis so dramatic 
.isewifc who witnesses ilreir action 
it buying. 
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The second factor which m.ikes jxissiliJe a 
prdfit potential of S2.IX» a month or more ii 
the Pathway Plan. No Pathway product is to 
be found in my retail siore. A» Sake* Co- 
ordinator m your nrcti you may have frnm 
live to 30 people acting as yetur diiinl'uiors 
Smee ihc> muM gc\ (lint products from you 
an Coordinator, you make a protii on every- 
tiur>9 they sell. 

If. you liaec flic desire, and if you can 
uuatif) for oik of the area* now to be opened, 
you will receive complete training in all facrit 
of the operniion of your business. You Kill 
be shown how iu hire and irailt oiltcn, how 
to keep records, how 10 huild Tor steady 
BTOwtJu Experienced rucmbefi of the hend- 
eimwumt staff will work wiili you In makina « 
lucceuful start unel then wtir be available for 
help und guidance in promnting the rapid 
sHuiision of your Ktwruris, 

The Pnlhway Flan gives you many <-t the 
advantage* usually foinui onl-. in n coslh 
francrnve. Yel Ihcte is no "franchise II'." .iv.J 
no continuing royalty 
to pay, Vou will tee- 
lli.il ytiur irnlijl in- 
■-i-,| Mienl v, ,\\ l\ r.ipid* 
ly recovered through 
ptitduei inventory which 
when wrld by your stafT 
will reiLtrn'm profus 
I he eiltire ensl nf *tan- 
ing your business "i ■ 1 . i r 
lOL.il iriveslmcnt is 
yV'Hl hiH l,,r [t -|v,ri- 

*ible men or woman, 
Pathsva) mil arrange 
firumcins for u much 
as 5.KI0O, to that your 
lniuai cash investment 
need n nl lie more ih.m 
SI'*M> 

The Pathway Plan i« 
not for you unless you 
Have ihc determination 
to become personally und 
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ftiutvcialiy Lndependenl in a business of your 
own. To learn more, without obligation, mere- 
ly send your name. 

We vrdl be glad lo mail cpmpteu; informa- 
tion free and with no obligation. Keu.it the 
fatt> in the privacy of your liome. tyiM.uss 
the opportunity with other memhent of y qui 
fnJttdj. Then, tf you are inletested jll leiiiiuiig 
mure about one of the ureas now available, 
>^c vi-rli itrrunge for n pemoiiul inierview dur- 
ing which we will meal every deud of the 
Pathway I1»n and nequaint you with every 
unkjue Prodtict ut the Pathway Lino. Based 
on what you learn, sou can then decide 
whether you wish la apply for appointment 
oj a Sales t OnrdiimUir 

Asking for tliii information docs no! ulsli- 
galc you in any way. Merely mail the "Ue- 
qucM for Information" printed below. But do 
not delay an ihe nreas which arc now open 
for new Coordinators may be closed within 
tlic next few weeks Del o of ei en .1 few diys 
mighi deprive you of this opportunity. 



Itfculiva uHie«* ind 
K1H911H lr»nwg CmilH, 
VllW, HJ. 
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PATHWAY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

60 Pompton Ave., Dept. 9 -028, Verona, NJ. 07044 



REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 



P*TH.*r PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 0ml. *-OJ» 
U P»mplon Viroru, N. >. 0WI 

ritiLrlrt-icn. I hiq inlcTcsmt in roLsivinp more infurniiiEUia nil ibo 
Puiinvny Ptnn and Pioducii. Pliane Malt ciHiipieK ikunla wnlnui 

rHlllilll Ilg4|. Ho UrifBUUI il 111 Ulll OU lilt, bill «ll»l IMLllll^ I Will l» 1 
fWA Sltow Ii* I Willi lu dikUM itm |k»Ich1U| in in/ encu Willi m ccwi. 
may nwun. ir I ifc> livid* u> msptf fu» ^fnomnncin i» S*l« 
(.'(uiiJinnitii, I un sniUw «n iiuviuimU at 1 1*7^1. II I its uppttr I 

•Till *vklll K> tK toltHlkim Nil 
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5 MEMO FROM THE EDITOR 

Interested in success stones about city problems? 
Regional meetings will be bringing them to you 



12 EXECUTIVE TRENDS: PLUGGING A PROFIT DRAIN 

What turnover costs— and how to stop it . fall fashion 
trends for executives ; the fastest growing profession 

17 WHITE HOUSE MOOD: AT THE PRESIDENT'S ELBOW 

Hsnry Kissinger's influence hasn't exactly put a Cabinet officer 
on the shelf, but H certainly looms large these days 

19 STATE OF THE NATION: CORPORATIONS OF A DIFFERENT STAMP 

Britain's experience with nationalization carries a message for 
us as we consider a governmental company to run the Post Office 



23 RIGHT OR WRONG: OPEN SEASON 

If the armed services are to get out from under the gun 
of Joe Citizen, there will have to be some changes 

26 YOU CAN STOP THE MOBSTERS 

Businessman no! only must karn (□ defend themselves 
against organized crime, but can go on the offensive 

32 COMING: THE 12-HOUR WORLD 

Here s what air travel will be like a few years from now. when 
you'll be able to fly to any major airport in half a day 

36 CAMPUS OUTLOOK: MORE TURMOIL 

There's gloom among university administrators, but 
they see rays of light among students and faculties 
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Heads of schools training future executives see plenty 
of trouble ahead, but not for themselves or their students 
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Just as radar penetrates the darkest skies, Exeeu- 
tone Intercom helps you probe into every corner of 
your business operations. 

At the touch of a button, Exeeutone Intercom 
lets you talk into any office or conference room. You 
talk directly to the man you want to reach. He can 
answer directly from wherever he is in the room. 
(To assure privacy, Exeeutone Intercom calls are 
announced with a courteous chime.) 

Exeeutone Intercom is the efficient way to con- 
trol modern business operations. You reserve the 
telephone for making calls outside the office; use 
intercom for inside calls. And if you have roving 
personnel— such as factory maintenance men— you 
reach them through Exeeutone Pocket Page. With 
faster, easier communication among your key 
people, business runs more smoothly. 

And it costs you little or nothing to get all these 
advantages from Exeeutone. Because you cover 
most of the cost with what you save on phone bills. 

! ExeciiUmr, Inc., Dept.H-! 

J Ar.<<-\i PIh.-p, UnjrMnnrf City, N.Y. 111(11 

! O Havo your rcprcacntJilivc phono for nn .ippointmont, 

! □ Pleue tend me free portfolio: "The Benefita uf 

I Intercom, Sound and Pocket P&jtu Systems," 

| Vmme _._ 
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the editor: 
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If you have sny doubt that business is neck-deep in 
solving urban problems, you should see our mall. 

Every day we get g fistful of letters proposing arti- 
cles about business' involvement in one problem or 
another And we get a pile of press releases and 
Speeches describing company or community efforts 

The only place we know of thai keeps track of all 
this is the Urban Action Clearinghouse of the Cham* 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

The idea is ta share the success stories so that 
cities with problems can solve ihom the way others did. 

Bui wa ve found businessmen wont tn talk over 
these problems, assess how the programs could work 
'h their cities. 

So the National Chamber is planning a series of more 
than a dozen regional meetings across the country in 
'ate September and early October, These will focus on 
urban problems and their solutions. 

You'll be hearing about one near you (mm your 
local or state Chamber of Commerce which will 
cosponsor it 

It's your opportunity for face-to -fpee discussion of 
the way^ to met ihinos dune with people? who have 
'he know-how and proven results. 

' ' " 

Certain to be high on the agenda of the regional 
sessions are crime and education, including the aliena- 
tion of young people. In this issue we take a look at 
both these problems. "You Can Stop the Mobsters" 
r ->n page 26 undines some of the ways businessmen 
and ihe National Chamber have developed to combai 
Organized crime. The Mafia may seem a faraway threat 
to you, but it can move in whether your business is 
large or small. 

In a series of articles starting on page 36, you'll 



find "a look ahead" at the problems on the campus 
University administrators feel that the irouble Isn't 
over, but that there is some hope it will cool off. 

We also thought you'd be interested in the views of 
business school deans who are training your future 
employees and the views of Barry Go Id water Jr . one 
of the youngest members of Congress, who is pretty 
concerned with the youth problems. Associate Editor 
Vernon Louviere found Barry Jr, a warm young man 
who surprisingly differs with some ol his father's views. 

• • • 

The National Chamber, ol course, is also concorned 
with the more direct problems of business For exam- 
ple, the confusion created by different states collect- 
ing all kinds of different taxes from businesses thai 
operate in more Than one stale There's an effort in 
Congress to try lo straighten this out, and the Na- 
tional Chamber is strongly supporting it. You'll find 
an explanation of this complex, but highly important, 
problem on page 72. 

• t ■ 

Responses to last month's "Sound Off" show that 
you, our reader*, ore about evenly split on whether we 
should recognize Red China. Those who wont beyond 
the question and discussed trading with the Rod 
Chinese, however, were solidly against it 

The purpose of the "Sound Off" is to get your views. 
So keep them earning We're always interested in what 
you think. 

■ • ■ 

Some of you may not be happy with the way the 
mailing label on your magazine was addressed the 
last couple of issues We've been putting a new 
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MEMO FROM THE EDITOR continued 



"system "— whatever lhat is— into our computer, and 
it's made a lew far-out mistakes. If you were incon 
venienced. we are sorry. It should be all right now 
iind you should get your magazine delivered more 
quickly. 

* + * 

Two headline topics— inflation and the astronauts 
— both figure in a story going around Washington 
these days. 

An astronaut leaving for a five-year space voyage 
gave his broker $10,000 to invest in the market When 
he got back he quickly phoned the broker and asked, 
"How much are my holdings worth now ?" 

"Four Pillion dollars,'' the broker replied. 

The astronaut was amazed. "I never expected them to 
grow thai much.' he said. 

Just then the telephone operator interrupted to say. 
"Please deposit another million dollars for the next 
three minutes." 



National Civil Service League's 1969 Awards for Out- 
standing Public Service. 

They lypify the kind of federal employees we all 
can be proud of. 

Shown below is NCSL President Mortimer M. 
Caplin congratulating award winner Raymond A 
loanes of the Agriculture Department 

Olhet winners are (left 10 right) Marshall Green. 
State Department, John K. Carlock, Treasury Depart- 
ment: (Jean J. Couturier, NCSL Executive Director); 
Mrllard Cass. Labor Department, Edward J. Bluch, 
Atomic Energy Commission; George S. Moore. Trans- 
portation Department: Lawrence K. White, Central 
intelligence Agency; Dr. Kurt H Debus. National 
Aeronautics end Space Administration ; Joseph J. 
Licbling. Defense Department; and Irving J. Lewis, 
Health. Education and Welfare Department. 



Nation's Business has sometimes been critical of 
the few government workers who goof up, so we're 
particularly proud to salute the 10 winners of the 
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Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute reports: 

Lark's Gas-Trap filter 
reduces certain harsh 
gases more than twice 
as much as ordinary 
popular filter brands. 



Litest Average figures on oai reduction for Lark 
and 13 ordinary filt*r brands at eertifwd by the 
Nationwide Con s u mer Testing I nslitute. 
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LARK 6i AND IOC 
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KHflLBOOO 
PALL HALL 

ftMLEIGH 
SALEM 
VttfiCTf 
WINSTON 
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3btprssed? Were not w 
spent years in research and 
millions; of dollars devetopirtg 
or* of the most effective 
filters yet discovered- -one 
that reduce* M tar" oicuti ne 
and gas, effectively; 

Ajid that's why we're not 
surprised that an independ- 
ent research company certi- 
fied Lark's Gas-Trap filtei 
best forges reduction. 

Tell someone you like 
obout Lories Gas-Trap fillet 
They may appreciate it. 




Far *w» infonrnlion w«nd 'or I h» tnlwl ' 'LmIi'i Gw-T'lff WkW 
• n rf*h*t II Mh^i tab -*i » U™, P.O. Bur 44, t-anUfn, K V. IISOl 
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FREE ENTERPRISE CAN 
BE SOLD TO YOUTH 



• Your Article "What Campus Rebel- 
lions Mean to You" |June| should be 
a real eye-opener to most businessmen. 

Unless businessmen take positive 
measures Lo skill the youth of thi« 
country on the belle-tit's of the- frt-c 
ciiii-rpri.SK' system. 1 hoy can l'-*>k. for- 
ward to a further deterioration of the 
ayatem. 

The place to rtart is in t ho same urea 
in which the SDS currently is expand • 
ing its h pi it- re of Lnfluum v in the high 
schools. 

Sum v-wf 1 1 1 ti i urfcete rs o f teen pro- 
dutln already have discovered the 
creative ripproathes. The teen seg- 
ment rpf r>ur population offers ii"th .1 
challenge and an opportunity for 
bus in est). I hope we'll take advantage 

of it, 

KO CAKftEL 
Ovttai. Trent 



• 1 am 



* 1 am very much imprewted with thin 
article and would like to distribute 
copies to some people who might be 
influem ttl in favor of better rvlatiuus 
in tliiB country. 

DtJANK F_ HAK.VKS 

S'yntlienl 

«iWi(r»«, *V 

• I rend every single word, commit, 
and quote after ijunle in "What fam- 
\ima Rebellions Mean to Yuu." 

I read also ''Students Who Don"! 



Make Headlines." Shall I quote you 
the number of linen devoted to each 
and then nak the question; " Whose 
fault is that?"" 

And. you may quote me. 

Publicity makes hams out of the 
least of us, Take it from one who has 
worked both aides of the publHty bit. 

MRS. T. L. PERDUE 

.VilfojN fJhtimimi Cfl ti . 
I'luim ink-. .V. Y 

■ The good deeds performed by < ollegv 
students across the nation deserve 
more coverage than the si'jint. six 
inches on Thiol College in your June 
issue. 

My alma mater. Mill&aps College in 
Jackson. Miss., would probably be 
considered tiny by national standards 
only 950 students but it is a 
giant academically I tee I nu«ines« 
leaders in Jackson also would agree it 
ia a giant when one considers the 
many community cervices it |>erfornis. 

Its students freely give their time to 
help <-'jj]jtiiLm]l> in pumitiiliuiw Kadi 
year at Christmas (imo the frater- 
nities and sororities have Christmas 
parties with gifts for the local orphti n- 
j l i nI iiurhijJK homes. During the 
v-'jir they assist in tomm unity -wide 
fund raising campaigns for the Heart 
Fund, Cancer Society and similar 
worthwhile grim pa. 

My own fraternity. Kappa Alpha 
Order, has adopted a small boy in 
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merica. It is nut often 
buy can *iv he biLs sume 80 
"fathers" who proudly display his 
picture on their bulletin board and 
look forward to hit) monthly letters. 

I am proud and hnppy that my 
parents and Millsaps College taught 
me that community service ranks far 
above community destruction. 

A N imy, Ct.KMA.ViKJT 111. 

JWrwtorv hi 
H.v 1: c «../..«•.-» h .ir 
H'nuAidfltin , I). C. 

Editorial scores 

• It was indeed gratifying to read the 
t-dihirini |"Hhpe mr U1G Future" | in 
the June issue of Nation's Business. 
The interest and support of publica- 
tions such as yours is moat appreci- 
ated. 

W. C. WtOSTMOREXANt) 

Vmeeut. I'nunl lHuiim Army 
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• I would like to frame it and hang it, 
in my office. 

w l>. LILLAHO 

Chuht ft Son, Inc. 
ClmrlotU. JV. c, 

• This is certainly the best to-the- 
poinl mesfjme t have m-i-n Jr is 1111- 
fortuntite you couldn't use it. on the 
cover. 

1. H, TIN SLOT 

iUrrrlortif Public Affair* 
Tht Warntr A Sunm Cv 
' i. t I 

• Your editorial was typical of the re- 
actionary mood that has swept the 
nation since the rcient student dem- 
omttrstionR at various tmiveraities 
throughuut the wnrid 

Mufll l erteinly, the viia'enre and di«- 
ru 1 it ion of academic work has done 
the crusade fur student power no 
Kood, but must we now revert to the 
hickory stick? Does a good education 
really deptnd BD whetlier or not atu- 
dent« arc' sitting in clnsji welJ-dreK-serl 
<ind not BmokingV Of course not! 

A good education solely reste with 
the qualitv of the insfrtu lino and the 
willingneiw of the student to learn. 1 
would sugReat you return to the cam- 
pus to find out what an education 
today ia really like. On weond 

il ^hi stick with your work Ameri 

ea'a universities already have too 
many cloned- mi iid<(d individuals. 

I KIN A LI I C. ALLISON 

N*w Ctfy. iV V 
WhiriM 

Reward punctuality 

• I Tear! w i t h < ■ >nsii j or ill lie in I c rest, you r 
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Sometimes 
I pretend I'm a 
postage scale. 



To give credit where credit Is due, you aw prob- 
ably right soma of the lima. Perhaps as often as 
a cheap or inaccurate aid mail scale. 

A cheap old scuta, once it's worn down 
by friction, sort of feel-weighs your mail, loo. It 
gives you approjirrmlc, theieabouts, In-itw-aroa- 
of, mBasuremenls. Of course, tilt's off an ounce 
or so every lime, do you cans? 

You should. Every ounce over Is six or ten 
cents out ol your pocket And ovary ounce un- 
dfr i;w itiBt postage do* mail is no longer sent 
bock) comes out ol your customers' pockets. 

Instead ot thtt unpleasant prospect, lot us 
talk about a line of scales that iu honost good, 
truo. art] accurals. The Pitney-Bowea Mail 
Scales tvery morse] fsjj their insides and out- 



lldn Is made lo welrjh exactly the correct 
weight, no more, no less, no variations And the 
tcalns' precision "hairline" charts even guard 
against your reading the right weight wrong. 

In the face of such perfection , you can't 
afford la continue bumblmn iikvi.i ,i pi... 

tend scale. Every penny you may save by not 
buying a flood scale you lose by weighing your 
mail ana bad one, And that'* bad business. 
A 

© Pitney- Bowes 

For Intormjllgn, wr.t* WlnM-SWrn, Inc , 13H Wilhul St 
Sriiniard, Comteelicul QtV2t Of cat) on* of ov 190 
DM lc*i rhremsfioiit Vw U S wid CvfllHU &eilp«, 
Poll to* Mat*™. AdaruM4^T,ni«ri CfmhMi Dountwi * 
lmprn1|*r*,F[ild«rt,traiiOpaniii,C«llii1a'a.Flu»li<Control». 
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article "The Jab Makes the Man" 
i-Junoi, Noted partiruuiriy was the en- 
. -Mur-iiii-jiMTil mid fiitaniiul ojisiMtaiitx> 
l-'nrd M jL'T ( '«•» rvtidi"vd unskilled 
irlH-'ttu-uriginated employee*. Disci- 
pline, of course, plus incentive. Are 
prerequisites for motivating pensons 
to work who have never held regular 
jobs. 

I Bu%geat innovation which might 
further entourage such employees to 
check in for work Jit the proper tirnu: 
Suppose 7 a.tn- ta starting time. Offer, 
il-i Lin^ntivt! pay. Mm*- runt 11 1 1 . « i f for 



the first hour to workers who so 
Appear. Reduce that by one fourth 
Kir h -nili.- t -i[UriM ()>:;ir(i-r lumr "t 
UinliiH'Sr. in I lit- t.rsl In m r 'IVm:!nn- r 

the work dny no a tardy employee 
would not draw pay for a normal 
fight hour day, Thu«, if an hour Inte. 
he would only earn seven hours 
straight I'm - 1 my that day. His family 
might thereafter entourage liitn to he 
■ 1 1 1 Lime so tin to brine borne mors 
"bread.*' 

HOLAND H. NICt-SOS 3ft. 

AtturTsfr 

Aihtnln, Ga. 




The same easy-up, basic 
bunding gives you 
unlimited design possibilities 




...design a Be Men 
easy up building 
any way you like 

This fast, simple building system 
cuts the cost ot looking special 

Add bricks or ban ll . . . give It a wooden shingle 
bonnet . . choose a gleaming sweep or glass . . . 
or keep it plain, utilitarian. Its tha go anywhere, 
do anything building For unnumbered uses. Locks 
together in days on a tight budget. Sturdy bolt- 
together steel panels make walla and roof ... no 
studs or posts. Your choice of many colors. A 
special rubber-sealer between every seam keeps 
il weaihertignt. Many sizes. Moderate on-site labor 
raiiora It 10 your taste. Treat It tender. Or be a 
tyrant. You'll sun get years of carefree, low-cost 
occupancy See how well il tits your plans. This 
coupon brings ycu iho complete story 



crisp . . . brick wainscot, 
sleek Fascia treatment. 




modern . . . Bert ten Curtain 
Wall shows what's inside. 




monolithic , . . cut Stone 
Hanks the entry. 




utilitarian . . . plain vanilla 
or In colors. Dollar saver 




MinuriciuriiiQ Cornoftfty 
CoiurtiOm. Nteratlui — 6M01 
3i.-nil iifoimatmrt on Baniwi BuMdtngi. 



*|Dl'Hi|Hlt V.-*.. 



Hwna 



-ZIO- 




Wide Spans tl an 
economy prtwl 

Bshlen's Convex Roof 
buildings offer clear 
spans up to 200 foet. 
Lots of low-cost space 
. . . fasti 



Real causes of inflation 

• Your "M«:n;o frtun the Editor" on 
union-generated inflation t<July| wan 
most interesting. I would like to have 
a (SOpy of "What to Do When the 
Union Knocka." 

Government spending local a.« well 
as national - -and union wage in- 
iTeasea are the primary couaea of in- 
flation. 

Raising interest rates stirnulsite-s 
inflation became any Intsineseman 
simply increases hie prices to cover 
the higher cost of money. 

inflation run' l In 1 -il'>! i| unless 
union monodies are turlk.-d. Why 
isn't the Clayton Antitrust Art ap- 
plied to umonts? 

RAYMOND E. CKUSB 

CMemu. Ill 



"Smoke screen" syndrome 

• tVter F Una ktrVi perceptive i nm- 
m«nta on government |March| aum- 
muriie the lessons we have been 
taught by the last 36 years. He haa 
arnued convincingly thai mulling 
tangible, constructive or substantial 
is an umplished by yuvemmenl when 
it acts beyond its pn>|*?r tiHrl 
imiiiili-juuiLe of law and order, pro- 
vision of a proper national defense 
and di.B|>eniHiti>.>ii of justii.*; anions it* 
citizens. 

Ooverament never has achieved any 
real remiltti when il has ventured out- 
sidc i l^ rtjihtTc. hut no one ever in 
tended that it should. An a political 
l.lwory. thiiH condition may hi- i-idlrd 
the "smoke screen" syndrome. Des- 
potism* and demr.H nicies proclaim 
they sue embarking on grandiose pru- 
Kr.uTiH Hnd, when popular intereai 
ftflgfi, abandon them. 

A substitute is devised, only to suf- 
fer the Hume late when public atten- 
tion again drops off. flovernmenl ia 
not supposed to accomplish anything. 
H in tdll iiLJike-ltelieve. Tlie form of 
government is not important. After 
all, Potemkin wasn't a Tatnmany 
precinct captain. 

One need only see that governmental 
economic and Bot-ial efforts are a hoax. 
This docs, however, still leave un- 
answered the question. "How do we 
adjust to the steady increases in 
tJLJt:*','" particularly when the tuxes 
are all for nothing. 

HtlfWEtX Li NELHON 

San frtsjicum. VmUf, 
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A message to managers of retail establishments, banks, route-seiling 
companies, utilities, hotels, restaurants and other businesses in which 
your principal contact with customers is through your employees: 



Good 

Customer Relations 

are 

lmbil-fi>rmiiK >. 



U kit r.tn foil <Im :ilmti1 : 

"The salesperson who say*, 'Tru-sorry-l-can't-help- 
you-wr-c lose-in- 1 5-niinules""' 

The bank teller who puts up the "nexl-window- 
fil*\w" si<m in front of ten waiting pa Irons? 

The waitress who snaps, *'DonVa*k-me-thatVnat- 
mytable"? 

Uli.it i tin v.mi ill j u\nm\ (.ificrw i.-r- itti i- people who 
behave to ineffectively in retail situations? 

We siiy it's a matter (if attitude* n rid Itrth- 
its — iinhils lli at enn he corrected. 

h -umb to reason that good lutbits are 
as easy to form as bad ones. And we have 
prmed. many limes, thai almost any s,ili-~, 
or service BlafF can be trained into pnuhic- 
tive habit! in the Dale Carnegie Customer 
Itela l ions Course. 

We start by rcduiping attitudes, Attb 
tudes. experience shows us, are easier to 
change (hau babil». With the right training, 
altitudes change quickly. Wr can, in fact, 



These are facts: 

1 . Employe* courtesy 
can be automatic. 

2. Most Employ*** 
like to tell—when 
ttroy tcnom now. 

3. Friendly customer 
attitude*, can te 
natural attitudes, 

A. Retail p ersonnet 
turnovorcan be cut 
drastically. 



demonstrate attitude changes fallowing the very first 
l>a!e Carnegie session. 

Behaviour changes lake longer, but after five concen- 
trated sessions We can accomplish enough true behav- 
iour changes to make o nntalAe difference in your 
business . . . in- l.;dn>: .• '/••< /■ . !! i«i ha^ n- ■- fur \«ut 
complaint deportment. 

Though Customer Relations i* noi e^enljally a ^sell- 
ing" course, it is n fact that nv»l retail establishments 
using this training have noted sales in- 
crease* a* a result. 

It i» also n fact thai Dale Carnegie- 
trained employe*.'* May uti the job longer, 
develop new orgnniznliunnl loyalties nnd 
make management, in general, a much 
eusder and inoiv plea-ant lu-k. 

May we leB you more? Write today, 

MLE C.ittXEGIE 
CUSTOMER REUTiGNS 
COt USE 
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executive trends 

SMOOTHER 
SELLING 

* BUTTON-DOWNS IN A DOWNTREND 
■ LAWS CAN HAVE YOU IN A STATE 



Plugging a profit drain 

"Iji^I vw," one executive griped, 
"vvc inverted $300,000 in new salesmen 
whi> ore no longer with ua 

'Thai *300.00CJ in the difference b*. 
tween a good year and * highly prof- 
itable one." 

Sound exaggerated? 

Well, it tomtit $6,842 on tiie average to 
Find and train a salesman. Sales Man- 
power Foundation re|vorts. For 50 
salesmen, read that as $342,100. 

Turnover may be higher than you 
think. 

The annual rate's about 24 per rent 
for office v^iirkers. an Administrative 
Management Society survey sliows. 

One early warning i* abaenteewm, 

"At least one Htudy ouggesta that 
employees prone to take one-day ab- 
sences are most likely to quit before a 
years up." Dr. Joel Lcfkowifct. BFS 
Psychological Associates, says. 

Vim run plug thi-x ctrnin on profit*, he 
Hays, by training supervisors better 
tad revamping boring job* to make 
them mure • hiiKehging. 

"Inability to do the job well," he 
sayH. "in the chief reason why employ- 
ees quit I'mially. poor training and 
orirm tii t ion — up to the supervisor n re 
to blmne." 

Slowing the whistle 
on wadding bells 

Is ii conglomerate wooing you? 
You may be glad or sad to hear 



Washington's view on Mich courtahipe. 
If the suitor's a large firm, the trust- 
oukUth probably will take n close look 
at any merger with a "leading" firm. 
Definitions: 

Large — sales over $500 million or 
assets over $250 milium 

leading one with Id |ter cent or 
more of a market of which more than 
half is corralled by four firms or fewer. 

This rule of thumb wna recommended 
by the Task Farce Report on Antitrust 
Policy, dated July 5. 1968. Prepared 
far President Johnson . it wasn't re- 
leased until this May by the Justhe- 
Department, whose boss. Attorney 
(ii-niTiil .John Miti hell, rui.H been tak- 
n ii,' asl rong ritand ag&$M big <-ompun> 
mcrgen*. 

The Task Force formula, while it 
will not be applied nut-omatically. is « 
rough guideline the Department prob- 
ably will use. Deputy Assistant At- 
torney General Robert A. Hammond 
III suggested at a. recent briefing on 
crinjtlnmer.UcH 
Washington Lh"mow embarking u|«>ri 
:i ei^nrous i<nWir<i-)nenl effort '" F*IX"'k 
William -I. Boyd Jr., eliiof, division of 
mergers, told fcusinessmen. 

Don't believe tiiat the Clayton 
Act doesn't cover conglomerate nsf- 

it>. hi .irtfin (1,11 tllK>.H 

Changing your 
firm's name? 

Tlwn you have lots of company. 
For example, about one nut of Id 



firms lisi.-cl on the New York Slock 
Ivxchange hiis changed tit leu in the lust 
Ave years. Among them, the U- S. 
Trademark Association says, were 
(leneral Aniline and Film Corp now. 
CAF. and United Shoo Machinery 
Corp., now USM Carp. 

! 1 1 m. •>■ it. |j..-i i in- woid stti thai 
you've swiii lied titles? 

Recently, Interchemicol Corp. be- 
<jimc Inmoni 

It used o videotape service called 
Viaeaating to tell its 1 ,000 top execu- 
tives all about it in a one-hour i Mooed 
circuit TV program shown simultane- 
ously in seven U. S, citiea. Such it 
videotaping is about one tenth an 
ivjslly as a Jive, closed circuit TV 
hookup. ViscasJ.ing says. 

"It's no substitute for the printed 
word if you want to reach a mam 
audience," says Jay K, Raeben, presi- 
dent af Visual Information System*, 
which <>[H.'riiu.t< the service. 

"But It's an inexpensive way to hit a 
relatively small, scattered audience or 
key people with the im|iact oflive TV." 

Fall fashion notes 
for executives 

Still wearing a white shirt? 

1 1 mm, you're bucking « trend. Mums- 
wear Retailers of America notes. 

"Not long ngo. 85 to 90 per cent of 
men's shirts were white." ti spokesman 
says. 

"Now, well nvcr hull -in- rolured »t 
fancy; striped, for example, or even 
tiiltersoll." 

Colors in vogue this fall; Mulberry, 
green, gold and melon KMKteK Plus 
some deep tones, like deep blue, dark 
green, dark gold. 

"Button-downs are slipping, too, 
MRA adds. "The trend is toward 
spread i Ksiiif-t iirnl long point*. 

"Freiu h culls are in. and ties four la 
five inches wide." 

SlilIm, tin- Aineriruti App;irel Manu- 
facturers Association says, will trend 
toward tailored, shaped styles with 
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fJore/co 84 



DICTATING MACHINE 



It takes a. WW organised man to gpt to the top and stay there-. The sweet suund o[ ^ufpi-ss nfiei 
start* with a Moreleo 84 Dictating Machine ... for the man on the way up i> a communicating 
man. Whether you're concerned with dictating machines far your whole executive group ... or tor 
just your own persona! needs . . . your logical selection is the Norelco 84 Dictating Machine. 
Completely automatic, remotely controlled, fast, instantly corrertihle dictaiinn. ease of 
transcription ... all of these benefits are yeura with the Norelco 84. 

Contact your authorized Norelco olfiee products dealer for a comprehensive analysis of how 
N ■ i re 1 co eon best serve you, ^ 




OUSlNCSS 
PRODUCTS 
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Executive Trends 



(altered wniHt or broader shoulders. 
Also big the Edwardian took, in 
Houhle-hreaitted sty left, buttoned high. 

"Heijw uii-or up ihf loin I Hhirts and 
wild ties." one fashion expert cam- 
merits. 

Why city clubs 
are in the red 

Mainly because payrolls liave rUen 
so much. 

A raient survey of 150 city club* 
•hows: 

• Ten upped dues Si 2 to $60 a year, 
while eight hiked initiation or entrance 
fees $25 to $350, 

• Average annual dues increased 3.6 
frt-f - <-ti1 l-.r .-'n.ill ■■Jid«H. '2. I ji..T i tr>t 

for medium, 2.0 per i*nt for large and 
fj.2 |»;r (fin. fur luin heon - lull* 

Hut. piivnilh ruwe ft to 8 per cent 
faster Lhan lotul income. 

Figures are for 1967, but are the latest 
,nail.thU.\ <u i urwJ lue i» Laventhol. 
Kmksteiu. HurwHth & Hnrwuth, au- 
thor of the survey, 

The trend: Toward more red ink. the 
CPA firm figure*. 

The profession that's 
growing fastest 

CPA's now number 100,000. But 
their rank* will double in H> year*" 
(imp. 

Tluii - i h- - -rimete of the American 
Institute of Certified Public Ar«ount- 
anlii. 



"Accounting is growing fouler tluin 
law, medicine or engineering." AlCPA 

says. 
Why? 

"Because of a rapidly growing de- 
mand for CPA V AlCPA Kays. "Big 
international accounting firms alune 
have at least 8,000 openings a year for 
graduate accountants. Trial's more 
than half of iW year's class iltt.SOOi." 

Growing demand means higher pay 
Average starting salary for ihia year's 
graduate with a bachelor's degree was 
Sy,i:i2, The Colter I'Ja.vmwU Cuun- 
i il report*. Five yearn ago, the average 
was S6.420. 

Leading firm* jmy for more for top 
grada they really want. 

'■They'll go up to $11,000." an indus- 
try source naya. 

Soma executive types 
as recruiter sees 'em 

The hybrid: A welt-rounded execu- 
tive with multi -company or multi- 
functional ejcfieriem e. 

Hothuunti wonder: 1 1 performance 
(iwew more to the glamor industry he's 
ui [ban Inm-cll 

The rambler -lump:- I'nJJIl job Lo fob 

without a career plan. 
Bleeding heart: Always unhappy and 

job-shopping because he can't make 

the job he holds worthwhile- 
Executive recruiter 0. William Bnt- 

Ijh.Ii:*. i>f Kattitlni. IjoIz & Akhm LhI. - 

identifies these aperies. 
The hybrid's In demand at con- 



Senfl lot FREE catalog o' Calculator*. Typa- 
iaJrhafS, C«h Fttfuiari Adding Maftunei 



MONROE Electric Calculatoi 



Adds. Swbttacts, Multiplies. 
Divides, Square Root 



City 



SMI* Zi0 
Td o'tkn ... or 9«t mat • dali'li 

PHONE COLLECT 212-784-7790 

Evary Machlna wa tall •■ laconomonad *nO 'utly 

giiinnlHil ><:[ OhE >E*P (ST 1946 

ADDING MACHINE COMPAMV 

2t> M J*eku>n Avanua, 
LC+JC t5LANOCirV r fit.V.11101 
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glomerat.es, 1 ' he says, "but there 'k lit- 
tle market for the others. 

"Hothnuag B0W*61 u^ualh will '.vhcri 
transplanted; raniblerH have \>ont root 
rtvatemi* and bleeding hearts are weak 
perennials." 



Look aut— it may 
be illegal 

It looked like a product, tliat wan 
sure-fire: A quick, en«y-lo-U!». voting 
nun-hint? Unit did jiwi.iv wir.li levera 
and handle*. 

But tlte big electronic* manufac- 
turer made a quick check of state elec 
tion lawtr. 

Some. I lie company discovered, re- 
quired balloting records on paper. Val- 
uable information, since its records 
would be on punch curds. Aspen Sys 
terns Carp, provided the information. 

It has full-text, computerized storage 
of all state laws, kept, up-to-date. 

"You ran take a bath, if you don't 
know how state statute* may affect » 
new product," shvk John V. Horty, 
president. 

"Ki>r unatH^lc. iuie client, plfnmed to 
unmiute a ne^ hnliy I'km.I by ul rju hiim 
a baby bottle and nipple as a premium. 

"We rniide im elect ronic sean h tit 
state health laws. Some, it turns out, 
forbade thin unleaa the premium 
came in Hterili/xd i-ontainer. 

"That made the prujei-i iuiprjriicul." 

L'ntil the udvent ol' 1 1 in computer, a 
cunqilete yennii t>f ..II *iuu- .-lr<iut«> 
was virtually imiionwl:de. A«| rfiti 1ms 
more than 300 million wonln of !i?gnl 
language stored in ita memory bank. 

Going the way 
of the DJLA 

Most mutual fumis 1 J ■ i>= year did 
what (he market did skidded. Throe 
out of four shrunk in value, Knlh. 
V'ourhi-H & Co. report*. A f;aiu "i' t.'t 
I>er cent was enough d> hmd a I'und 
in the top |o perf.irtner^, il :niil ■ 

Here are those — of the 211 fund* 
in whii b Kalb. Voorhia keeps tttb^- 
which fared best when I be Dow 
Jones Industrial Average declined 
7.5 per rent. Per cent increase is for 
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Will your doctor ever 
prescribe Metlink 
Protection Equipment 
as an aid to digestion? 



li makes sense. With a business fire break 
ing out every four minutes, business .f 
men are worried Who wilt be nexl? f 
Will il be bv accident or arson? Will 
business be severely hampered or 
even finished for good if important 
records arc incrrsei jicd in ordinary 
metal files or "un-safe" safes? Worry 
k li;_id mi the digestion. End ...with 
Weil ink side mni lleiMilc hk lighting 
files- You need ihem. even il your build- 
inp i*i lirc-pn kiI. . Remember McCormick 
Place?) Your doctor will approve, so I 
order soon from your Meilink dealer. 

FREE: Millhik J Minnie Protcci (on (Juki lu 
spot your danger spot*. Write Tor u copy. 





MEILINK 



STEEL 

Box 2567 



SAFE 

Dept. NB-B 



COMPANY 

Tol«Jo. 0»i id 43606 



fieifl bv Mini Otiic* tquipirunt Diii>r> m 115. mni c.«n«d» • S»* Uin» Untlir *Stt»«" 



»ix months ending June 30; size, as of 
Dec, 31. 1968: 



Asset* in Pm cmt 

millions Increase 

Technolctgy Fund 9.7 

56-2 Temploton Growth 8- 7 

528.9 McDonnell Fund 5.0 

516.9 American Crowlti 4.4 

510.6 Heilberg & Gorton 4.0 

$4.1 Concord Fund 3.1 

5224.7 Windsor Fund ! 

5105,5 Industries Trend 3.0 

539,9 First Investors 2.0 

5205.4 Keystone Series S I 1-3 

51.4 Meridian 1.3 



Getting law and 
order in your city 

Executives ran do « tut. 

For example, push tor pn.[w-r 
atreot lighting. Or work with [w.li'* 
and con.nH.nily groups for better 
relationa. 

The? Chamber of Cnn.n.t.r. o of Liu. 
United States outline" n comprehen- 
sive program in its "'fluidelLnps for 
Effective Business Action to Help 
I'reveitt nnd Ccmlml Crime." If s ;i 
handy, inex|>ensivc 1 50 cents) booklet, 
available from the Chamber. 

iThe Chamber i* working with the 
Juflti re Department, in ti drive against 
organized, bi^-tinie crime, See "You 
Cun Strip the Mobsters," ptige 26. i 

When a new steno 
joins the pool 

Be mire she isn't making more than 
the gaki already there. 

"Many coinp.inie.'H m-1 h.JirliriK wd- 
nries high enough to get the employees 
th'-v want." -wtv* fiurli.ii !', H;iu,i.'r. 
vice president, Sibson & Co. 

"But they're handing for trouble if 
they don't jack up the pay of thoee 
who've Iripen tlwrr |tm«Hr. 

"The itMull if thi-y don't: Ij'jW morale 

and hi^ii turnover." 

White collar pay luw been inching up 
nboul 4 to 7 per cent ft year. Mr. 
Hnuder ttMys. To iivoid morale prob- 
lem*, perhnprt ymi'd better buii^-i 
rauHM for your alike help, 

Kawntv ts«fl 15 




...an intruder may he 

Pf.-smclion O* your projM.IlH lion,, la .nvdlvi 
•l«h«ril» ■yvtwn.a (.upfronlct h.11 chongad 
that wlW Hi A-1 ImniBlon Winn Ttw unll 
pio|#e1» in ultrasonic th.j)h hnnumntv) banrti 
.hrauBnou. ma ant you win! to. ivovfi. 
Any tntrudtf dltturbing m.H pilttrn ac.iys.ai 
■ ••an»l d«Tlca, i ■> lights, balls, bui- 
nn, m\c Unlit* nlher systems the A-1 ir 
ioal-PFDoT ip-j car not bs !3afpBl«<l. IL l#- 
oulta* rw» Insi-siiaNon nwaly pinto Into 
any 1 10 vail AX. Munu , . . and tfin 
■r'lclinl Mtiwitr I* mil M.H< 

S»e f upfiemlc* In acl.on I Wtll* lor d*. »|l| «n<f 
ihmm or n*ir»1 Euphotilei r»prBMi»miiw 



Euphonies P ^ 3 

(71= iW 13 1 it StRtEl • MIAMI, fLORIO* lltji 



'Turn-Towl service 
cut towel costs 40%" 




A Wisconsin ilriig and food service 
chain thnnged from cloth lowrl 
■ervlcr tc Mojiitic* Tum-T<iwls — 
reduced towel eosti Wi. BuWimi- 
:i tirl-i.-runk din|icn«ing of «ingl« 
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AllweVegot 
can heat and cool all you've got 



GAS FURNACES 

Eleven sizes from 50,000 to 
440,000 Btu/hr. input. Up- 
flow, basoment, counterflow. 
And a line of horizontal mod- 
els, too. The four-speed blow- 
era ore ready for adding air 
conditioning anytime. 





DUCT FURNACES 
Ten sizes, 50,000 to 
400.000 Btu/hr. input. 
Low voltage Controls on 
all. And they'll handle 
air conditioning air r< - 
(juin-minits nn must johs 
without bypass. Match- 
ing blower packages are 
available. 



UNIT HEATERS 
Bryant offers s complete 
line of propeller fan unit 
heaters from 30,000 to 
400.000 Bui/hrs., for 
use in any size commer- 
cial or industrial build- 
ing. Also available in 
blower-type model from 
150,000 to 400,000 
Btu/hrs, 



AIR CONDITIONING 

Electric air con- 
ditioning units, in 
sizes from 1 to 
30 tons, with 
matching evapor- 
ator and fan coil 
units. Bryant 
Weather Probe permits 
efficiency regardless of out- 
side temperatures, hot or cold 





ROOF TOP UNITS 
Low profiles for 

till! \m; iub. the 

little job. the is* 
between jobs. Gas 
or electric cool- 
ing up to 30 tons, with 
matched gas heating up to 
450,000 Btu/hrs. Shipped as- 
sembled for speedy installation. 



GAS AIR 
CONDITIONING 

Gas-fired, air-cooled 
water chillers in 3, 
4 f TVi. and 10 ton 
sizes, suitable for res- 
idential, L'ommerdai 
and industrial appli- 
cations. 





BOILERS 
We make a com- 
plete line of stenm 
and hot water boil- 
ers from 90,000 to 
6,720,000 Btu/hrs. 
for residential, 
commercial and 
industrial use. 



j4ND THAT'S NOT ALL Bryant heating and air con- 
ditioning equipment is barked by more than (>0 years 
of experience, and a national network of distributors 
and factory branches to provide you with complete 
service, whenever you need it. For more information, 
call your local Bryant distributor or branch. Or Bryant 
Air Conditioning Co., 7310 W. Morns St., Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46231 
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BY PETER USAGOR 



Shortly after John F Kennedy's elec- 
tion in 1960. he was presented wirh a 
memorandum from a veteran student 
of the Presidency urging him to ap- 
point immediately a White House 
assistant on national security affairs. 

If ihe President-elect delayed nam- 
ing and identifying this assistant he- 
fore his Cabinet choices began to 
develop fixed ideas about their roles 
in the new Administration. The White 
House would find itself at a disad- 
vantage in dealing with national 
security affairs- So the advice to JFK 
went 

And Mr, Kennedy was not long m 
appointing a special assistant ol sonic 
repute, the prestigious, independent- 
minded dean of students at Harvard 
University, McGeorge Bundy, who 
quickly carved out for himself an im- 
portant function as a processor, if not 
majoidomo, of that crucial flow of 
policy papers and recommendations 
upon which the decisions of Presidents are based. 

Throughout the Kennedy years, and even alterwards, 
Washington was forever intrigued by the relative in- 
fluence of Sundy and the Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk. For. despite his scrupulous regard for the rank 
and status of a Cabinet officer. Bundy was not a man 
content simply to shuffle papers and see that the 
President got an even-handed report from his top 
Cabinet advisers: ho had ideas of his own. and was not 
known to he particularly backward about them, Rusk 
sometimes appeared to be occupying a shadowy corner 
in the Kennedy Administration. 

Through a remarkable parallel. Washington currently 
is titillated by the status ol President Nixon's assistant 
for national security affaire, Dr. Henry Kissinger, and his 
Secretary of State, William P Rogers Mr. Nixon 
brought Kissinger from Harvard early in creating his 
Administration, and Rogers, an old friend and coun- 
selor, was virtually fast among the Cabinet selections. 

It Is no secret that Rogers, who had served the 
Eisenhower Administration as an Attorney General and 
enjoyed a prosperous law practice in the intervening 
years, lacked expertise in foreign affairs — unlike, in- 
cidentally. Dean Rusk, who had bean an assistant 
secretary of state in the Truman Administration and 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, which has 
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broad foreign interests. Compared to 
Kissinger, whose studies and writings 
qualified him as an expert critic and 
analyst of foreign policy, the new 
Secretary ol Stale was an admitted 
novice. Although a veteran of hureau - 
cratic maneuver and modalities from 
his days in Ike's Cabinet, he was at a 
distinct disadvantage in the face of 
Kissinger's straUMjjc and conceptual 
supofionly as a scholar with positive 
views on how the world might be 
better organized and the U. S. 
role in it. The Harvard profes- 
sor had written a number or 
books on iniernational affairs, 
so far as is known. Rogers 
hadn't written a line. 

"Put it down as an indis- 
putable fact." an Administra- 
tion insider said recently. 
"Henry Kissinger is second in 
importance only to the Presi- 
dent when it comes to foreign 
policy The State Department is close to betng an ami 
ol hi-.. -J'uu Kissmcier is a hard taskmaster with the 
National Security Council staff He grades and re- 
vises the papers that come from State and Defense, 
he's available when the President needs him, and he 
plays a key pan m putting together RN's rhetoric on 
world problems." 

White House Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler illumi- 
nated Kissinger's importance through an inadvertent re- 
mark just alter the President returned from his Midway 
island conference with South Viet Nam's President 
Nguyen Van Thieu. The Presidential party had paused 
in California, and Ziegler reported that Mr. Nixon 
would return to an elaborate greeting on the South 
Lawn of the White House the next day. 

Would the President, asked a reporter, make a major 
televised report on the Midway meeting at the wel- 
come-homo ceremony ? Ziegler replied in the negative, 
saying he would merely make a low off-the-cuff re- 
marks in response to the welcome. Asked again if the 
President might not say something more substantial, 
the young press secretary emphatically stated ho was 
certain that Mr. Nixon would not because he had not 
discussed with Dr. Kissinger any major statement 

Kissinger did not come by bis eminence through the 
usual clawing and gouging, the rough elbowing 
common to assertive political types. He had been a 
consultant to the Administrations of John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson and knew his way around the 
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government, but he wasn't eager to become a gray 
eminence in 1he Nixon Administration, In fact, he 
scarcely knew Mf. Nixon before the 1968 elections. 

He is not. therefore, a self-appointed power center 
but a product of the President's wishes and concepts of 
how foreign policy should be made. Mr. Nixon clearly 
wanted a more orderly and systematic method af doing 
business and chose to rehabilitate the 
rusty National Security Council machinery 
which fell into disuse during the previous 
two Administrations. KissmgBr began the 
task of restoring the machinery with great 
zeal, recruiting from withm and outside 
the government a superb staff of ex- 
perts. They were bureaucracy- wise spe- 
cialists, which gave them a special 
strength in the daily struggfe to get things 
done, policies implemented, options de- 
fined, planning sorted out. and ideas cross-hatched. 

The NSC staff now compares favorably with the 
group put together by McGeorge Bundy in 1961, and 
the machinery generally gives off echoes of the Eisen- 
hower years, except that it is more fluid and flexible. 

Despite Kissinger':, painstaking alfort not to be 
overly intrusive and to pay full homage to the State 
Department's function as a policy imptementer. the 
Department's topside is not happy. Its leadership in 
ihe foreign field plainly is under challenge, and Rogers 
has done nothing to correct the impression that Kis- 
singer has usurped the Cabinet officer's responsibility as 
the President's chief foreign policy adviser. The agree- 
able Secretary, who performs in a modulated key, ap- 
pears content in his off ■ :,t,*gt\ secondary role. 

In Washington, the appearance often lakes on the 
reality Kissinger promises to confirm this dictum. He is 
conspicuously at tho President's elbow on foreign 
(rips. Only he sat with Mr. Nixon during the very 
private talks with Thieu on Midway, even though 
Rogers was along {he presumably was requrred to pre- 
side over a concurrent meeting between other U S. and 
South Vietnamese officials) It lias been Kissinger wtiu 
reflects the President s thinking, who keeps the news 
media informed and backgrounded so that the public 
acquires a reasonably coherent view of Administration 
directions and aims. 

To some experienced observers of the NSC ma- 
chinery and workings, the Nixon -Kissinger operation 
looks efficient enough on paper and probably keeps the 
pot Of ideas, such as it is. bubbling and refreshed, "At 
least we feel confident that no alternatives are being 
overlooked and that ihe thorough staff work assures 
the President that the consequences of his decisions 




will be taken into full account," says a staff member. 
But at the same time, as the observers see it, most 
Presidents are inclined to turn away from the elaborate 
table of organization when they get into a crunch and 
to call logeiher a handful of trusted advisers tot the 
crucial decisions. 

A former Cabinet officer put it this way: "In the 
National Security Council, you rarely have 
fewer than 15 people, including deputies 
and assistants of one kind nt another, and 
a Cabinet member is riot going io speak 
freely and umnhibitedly on a matter of 
vital importance. Hb can reasonably ex- 
pect it to be leaked all over town with 
that many witnesses So he waits to see 
the President alone or with a very few 
other officials, to impart his best, rack- 
taottom judgment and advice." 
Mr Nixon himself suggested this was the case when 
he once recalled That President Eisenhower used to 
ask one or two of his key associates to linger behind 
after NSC meetings and that he made his decisions 
only after discussing ihu issue lunihw wuh Idem 

"There is something basically untidy— disorderly, it 
you will— about government in a crisis." says the 
Cabinet officer quoted above. "It's like a big corpora- 
lion, in a way; you don't get ihe important decisions 
out of big board meetings but In small private sessions 
Presidents, in the main, work the same way, or they 
don't work at all Events and developments have a way 
of surprising you. of not fitting precisely into some 
predigested paper's set of alternatives." 

President Kennedy found it best to work with a 
group that acquired the name, executive committee of 
the NSC (or ex-corn, in government shorthand), during 
the Cuban missile crisis in 1 9G2, and President Johnson 
preferred Ihe Tuesday luncheon group, a collection of 
men he trusted implicitly, to thrash out important 
forergn policy decisions. 

" The staff should serve the President in ways com- 
fortable to him," says another insider, and if ii doesn't, 
he wilP rgnore it You can overorganize it, or under 
organize it; it doesn't much matler, for in The end, the 
President will do what suits him best. He may call in a 
couple of guys whose judymem he respecis. and that's 
it. Or he may chew over the papers and the options and 
decide on one in the privacy of his study 

Mr Nixon, it is said, likes to retire to his study alone 
for the agony of decision making, But no one in 
Washington today doubts ihat the advice of one Henry 
Kissinger looms large, if not decisive, when that interval 
of privacy occurs. 
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CORPORATIONS 



The plan to convert our bogged- 
down Post Office into a governmental 
corporation, thereby eliminating di- 
rect Congressional control, is prop- 
erly leading to examination of similar 
organizations in other democracies. 

The most instructive comparisons 
are with Great Britain. In that country 
a somewhat similar commercialization of the Post 
Office Department will go into effect on Oct. 1. But, 
more to the point, the British have had 20 years of 
experience in the operation of big governmental cor- 
porations, tn many fields of what originally was private 
enterprise 

There is no close analogy between our postal prob- 
lems and those of Great Britain. The British Post Office 
is currently, as with us., a separate department of gov- 
ernment, under a postmaster general who is a political 
appointee But il also controls all telecommunication, 
is involved in data processing, does a substantial bank- 
ing business and is tied into the operation of the social 
security system m a way that has no parallel here. 
Th ere is no thought of giving any American postal 
corporation similar widespread responsibilities. Nnr 
would the proposed corporation be similar to other 
British governmental corporations. 

The plan indorsed by President Nixon — and by Pres- 
ident Johnson before him— would avoid many of the 
problems found tn the British industries already nation- 
alized, where the change was from private to public 
ownership. Happily an informative study of these in- 
dustries— from which we can loarn what to avoid — is 
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now available in s book entitled: 
"Twenty Years of Nationalization— 
The British Experience/' obtainable 
on this side from St. Martin's Press, 
New York. 

Theauthor, R Keif- Cohen, C B . is 
a retired British civil servant who was 
for many years undersecretary at 
the Mimsiry of Fuel and Power, In thai capacity ho hod 
responsibility in drafting legislation nationalizing both 
the gas and electricity industries. His study, which is 
thoroughly documented, does not find much promts 
in the operation of the governmental corporations he 
helped to establish, 

This form of organization, as Mr Keif -Cot i en points 
oui. was the only practical method of meeting the de- 
mand of British socialism for Stale ownership of key 
industries. Historically the turn against private owner- 
ship was taken when English intellectuals successfully 
promoted the concept of "profit" as a dirty word. The 
labor unions responded to this propaganda on the 
cheerful assumption that wages would be higher with 
profit eliminated. How prices would be fixed and deficits 
covered m the case of a nationalized industry were 
awkward questions, brushed aside as captious. 

So. in time, this curiously mated alliance of "workers 
of hand and brain" brought the British Labor Party to 
political power Nationalization, sweetened by reasona- 
ble compensation to trus former owners, was voted 
Li v Parluiniynt fiM MMti mduL-Hy j'> j starter 

But, amid all this socialistic enthusiasm, there was 
little or no precisu consideration of how government 
ownership would operate. The first Labor Minister ol 
Fuel and Power (Emanuel Shinwell) Candidly admitted 
there was no "practical and tangible plan As he ox 
pressed n in his autobiography "I had to start on a clean 
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desk " So permanent civil seruenis. like Mr Keif- Cohen, 
were hastily assigned the task of drafting highly tech- 
nical legislaiion This is in sharp contrast with the care- 
fully worked out plans for our postal corporation. 

Inevitably, the British turned far models to the focal 
public corporations, such as municipal transport boards 
or port authorities. The National Coal Board (1947); 
the Transport Commission (1947). the Central Elec- 
tricity Authority (1946); the Gas Council (1949); the 
I ron and Steel Corp. ( 1 951 ) — all of these 
show traces of evolution from local public 
agencies Bui. as this study points out, 
there is a vast difference in complexity 
between the operation of a municipal bus 
service and that of a nationwide power 
system. 

Mr, Kelf-Cohen'B book traces the con- 
tinuous and often hit-or-miss changes 
that for two decades now have been 
altering the organization of Britain's na- 
tionalized industries. The net impression is in all cases 
that of very haphazard and unsystematized operation. 
One factor, however, has from the beginning remained 
constant. The managerial board, whether competent or 
otherwise, has in every instance come under tighter 
control by the appropriate governmental minister. Since 
some 20 per cent of all British capital investment is 
locked up in the nationalized industnes, this places the 
power of economic life— or death— in the hands of the 
Executive branch of government. This would also be 
avoided under our proposed postal plan, 

Simultaneously, accounting to the public by those 
nominally public corporations becomes more and more 
unsatisfactory The Parliament is unable to obtain pre- 
cise information on the functioning of a governmental 
corporation if it can be said that this would mean "en- 
croaching upon the managerial functions entrusted to 
(he nationalized boards," So the only real check on 
extravagance and, or mismanagement is that provided, 
at their discretion, by political appointees. (The pro- 
posed U. S. Postal Act would, m contrast, give Con- 
gress considerable power over the corporation ) 

The British nationalized industries, lacking the market 
control so effeclive for private enterprise habitually 
operate with deficits, to be made up by the nation's 
treasury. This procedure Parlramem must grudgingly 
approve, since the red ink is already there when the 
annual budget is presented. (Again, our postal corpora- 
tion would be required to be self-supporting in five 
veers.) 

Undoubtedly this red ink situation has contributed 
materially to Britain's financial plight and helps to make 
any real recovery there problematical. Meantime infla- 



tion increases the deficits while they in turn serve to 
promoie inflation 

Mr Keif-Cohen points to a contagion of misman- 
agfifnfint. spreading horn one nanonali/ed industry to 
another. Coal the First taken over by the State, was at 
first the most favored. To promote its production the 
tariff on imported fuel oil was increased 30 per cent. 
This automatically delayed the economies of diesel- 
izatjon for the nationalized British railways. Then coal 
itself was penalized by overextension of 
nuclear power, when electricity supply 
wos brought under government control. 

Such illustrations of garbled planning 
are perhaps less serious than the indus- 
trial unrest which the governmental corp- 
orations have unexpectedly provoked 
Instead of finding life easier, with profits 
eliminated, the workers in nationalized 
industries discover that their wages are 
more rigidly controlled, by centralized pub- 
lic agencies now acting in the sacred name of Labor. 
Strikes by rheir employees have not been eliminated, 
but are now confusingly defined as worker repudiation 
of worker representatives. (To guard against such de- 
velopments here, the Postal Act would provide elab- 
orate machinery to provide proper wage levels and 
increases.) 

Mr, Keif- Cohen's study is the more convincing be- 
cause it steers clear of politics in any narrow Sense of 
the word. But, reading between the lines, it does much 
to explain why the British Labor Party is today In such 
serious trouble. Many of the hig unions, which provide 
the political muscle, are fed up with the doctrinaire 
leadership which sold them on (he delusory panacea of 
nationalization. 

And now it seems too late for any change of 
government to extricate Great Britain Irom the blind 
alley into which it has been led by socialism. 

All this has only indirect relevance for thn proposed 
shift of our Post Office Department to government 
corporation status. But it does suggesl dangers we 
should — and, in fact, are proposing to— avoid 

The change cnuld scarcely fail to improve efficiency 
and certainly should assist in making the essential 
service eventually pay its own way It would also take 
the Post Office out of politics, eliminate patronage and 
put performance ahead of prerogative for the army of 
postal employees. 

But it would still be governmental operation, subject 
to at least some of the unexpected difficulties which 
Mr, Keif - Cohen examines with dispassionate evidence 
in his careful study of public corporations in his own 
distressful country. 
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Nobody buys a building. 



People buy places to attractively display lighting 
fixtures and new cars. Or structures to more efficiently store 
products. Or plants to economically manufacture goods. 




Well, that's what we sell. The Armco Building System Is designed to provide 

enclosed space for almost any application. Sure, the end result 
la a building, but a huilding tailored to your specific needs and requirements. 
A building that will give you years of attractive, mainlenance-free 
service A building that will continue to pay Investment 
dividends for generations. 
And the man who can put all this togelh&r for you is your Armco Building 
Dealer, a competent, highly trained contractor who is capable ot handling 
all phases ol your construction project, Gwp him a call to find out more about 

his capabilities and those of the Armco System, He's listed In the 
Yellow Pages under "Building*— Metal," Or write to Armco Steel Corporation, 
Metal Products Division, Department M-91 9, P O. Sox 800, 
Middletown, Ohio 45042. 
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Your Bruning* copier runs on toner and paper. Nashua Electrostatic Paper and Toner give you 
the same copy quality and, baaed on average retail prices, save you up lo $450 a year per 
machine. Only Nashua can offer you the proper "O.P.fl." (Quafrty/Prfce Relationship) because 
Nashua specializes In the manufacture of office copy supplies. After all, a large, Independent 
producer of office copy supplies that specializes in a "line" can be more realistic about product 
value. Nashua is. Talk to your Nashua dealer today for the facts and figures. Our quality speaks 
for itself! 



Copier supplies for xerographic, electrostatic 
and thermal copy machines 
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OPEN SEASON 



BY ALOetSI H. SYPHER 



s President Nixon said, it's open season on the 
armed services. 
Why? 

The President points to Capitol Hill, where some 
nan ridicule military programs as needless if not 
deliberate waste. 

Those are among the legislators who would cut 
back on support of the Army. Navy and Air Force — a 
suppurl that until recnntly was nearly unlimited and 
unquestioned. 

Mr. Nixon speaks af others — the skeptics and 
isolationists who observe the problems thai conlront 
us, measure our resources, and then despair. 

These men would cut back on America's com- 
mitments, withdraw .it leas! port of our armed strength 
from faraway places. They would diminish America's 
role in world affairs. 

The President was not speaking, he said, about 
responsible critics who reveal waste and inefficiency 
in the defense establishment or who demand clear 
answers on procurement problems, men who want to 
make sure a new weapons, system will truly add to 
our defense. 

Nor. he said, was he talking about men with sharp 
eyes and sharp pencils who are examining our post- 
Viet Nam planning with other pressing national pri- 
Onties m mind, 

Of course he didn't mention the long-haired younger 
set who would rather switch than fight, nor Senator - 
occasionally -turned general Kennedy who second- 
guesses field commanders. 

Somewhere between those planners with sharp 
eyes and sharp pencils, and the politicians sliding 
toward isolationism, stands another man, 

He's the most important one of all, He is the man 
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who will determine finally just what the armed service* 
will get and won't get. where they'll go and won't go. 

He will decide what place the United States shall 
take in world affairs. 

And so he will determine the shape of the world 
to come. 

He is Joe Citizen. His is public opinion. 
He's not happy with the armed services 
Why should he be 7 

Because we won the bloody battle of Ap Bia 
Mountain? 

Not necessarily Joe likes to be a winner. It makes 
him proud of his country and his Army. But winning 
is the work of the armed services. They have a long, 
heroic history of winning It's expected. 

It's the unusual that catches Joe's eye. that slicks 
in his mind. 

Like the stupid sinking of a brand now submarine 
alongside its dock in the Mare Island Naval Shipyard 
in California. 

There wer& no casualties there. Some of the civilian 
workmen who are said to have left the ballast valves 
open had gone to lunch, Others just walked off the 
U. S. S. Gurtarro, along with the Navy crew, as it sank 
slowly bow first, in 34 feet of water. 

The Cuitarro was launched in July, 1968. It was at 
dockside being outfitted as a nuclear -powered fast 
attack submarine. It cost $55 million. 

It will take another $25 million to compete the |ob 
of raising and cleaning up die Guitarro. 

That's quite a big bite to cover that kind of per- 
formance, particularly when Joe's paying a 10 per cent 
surtax to the Treasury that pays the bills at Mare 
island. 

Joe remembers the Maine. 
Also the Guitarro. 

He's not very happy about the U. S. Navy destroyer 
Frank E. Evans being sliced in two by the Australian 
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aircraft carrier Mntbowne during maneuvers in the 
South China Sea, either. 

That cost the lives of 74 U. S sailors and the 
injury of five others. 

The Australians accuse the Evens of causing the 
collision by making a wrong turn when it was ordered 
at 3 15 a m by the Melbourne la change from a 
Station forward of the carrier to one aft, in preparation 
for launching aircraft 

A junior grade lieutenant 24 -year-old Ronald 
Ramsey, was in command of the Evans at the time 
of the change of position. The captain of the ship, 
Comdr. Albert S. McLemore, was in bed, 
asleep 

There isn't any doubt of Lt. Ramsey's 
qualifications to handle the ship under 
the circumstances, the captain pointed 
Out later. 

Tha lieutenant had formally qualified 
as a fleet officer of the deck 10 days 
before the accident, the captain said, 
but actually had been doing ihe |ob 
for four months. 

There is no doubt that Comdr. McLemore was 
entitled to his sleep. Besides, as he explained after 
he was rescued from the sea by the Australians, he 
had left orders be was to be awakened if the ship 
changed stations during the night Someone forgot. 

Bui Joe noticed thai Capi. John Philip Stevenson 
of the Melbourne wasn't m bed at the time. He was 
on his ships bridge Betting his navigation lights full 
on. sending warnings to the Evans, reversing his en- 
gines, trying lo ward off the disaster he saw bearing 
down on his bow. 

And another thing, Job's never been completely 
proud of that Puebto deal, either. 

Sure, all but one of the men were saved. Thai's 
great. But we busted a great tradition wide open We 
gave up the ship. We didn't even fire a shol. Then, to 
get our men out of a North Korean prison, we met just 
about every condition a nasty little enemy could think 
up. We signed confessions to things we didn't do. We 
tendered official apologies when we had nothing to 
apologize for. 

We got our men back. But what will this performance 
cost us m the future ? It's the kind ol thing that changes 
our image, our standing, (o ourselves and among 
nation*. 

So far it has given the North Koreans confidence 
that they could get away with blasting one of our 
unarmed surveillance airplanes out of the sky over 
international waters, We didn't got those 31 men back. 




They didn't get a chance to sign confessions. They're 
dead. 

This hanky-panky about Air Force costs doesn't 
please Joe, either. Does the Air Force really order 
airplanes without knowing what they will cost? 

He shares with Congress concern about these pro- 
curement programs that Stan out small, then gather 
momentum as they go along and develop enormous 
obligations that Congress must pay That's s pretty 
clear case of a loss of civilian control over defense 
spending. Joe suspects lhat some of the new critics 
of defense spending, including some of the new 
isolationists who seek popular support 
by crying, "Bring the boys home," are 
not aiming at less total spending, bul 
at switching funds from defense in 
order to finance experimental social 
changes here at home- 
He's glad though, that President 
Nixon har, given ihe Budgei Bureau the 
same authority r,o question defense 
proposals that it has. to examine the 
spending plans of other departments, 
That seems fair enough. 

One thing Joe won't swallow is the outright lying 
practiced by the Army for more than a year in an 
attempt to cover up responsibility for the mysterious 
deaths of 6.000 sheep in Skull Valley. Utah, near the 
Army's Dugway Proving Ground, in the spring of 1968. 

Even after the Army paid for ihe sheep it continued 
lo disclaim responsibility for their deaths. 

It took a Congressional committee questioning wit- 
nesses under oath to bring out tha fact that faulty 
lesting had allowed deadly gas to be carried on the 
wind into the valley, 

Joe expects a little highei quality than that in his 
public servants. And he wonders, since lying is prac- 
ticed without penalty at Dugway. what is the practice 
at Spokane, Ft. Worth, Omaha, or Washington? 

And what about the Guitafro? Is the blame going 
to be spread so far and so thin thai no one can be 
found to be at fault? 

Joe is convinced lhat tn this tinderbox wodd a 
strong defense is essential for national survival, but he 
knuwb that America's armed strength can be no greater 
than the public support behind it. 

He agrees wilh the President's statement that, "A 
nation needs many qualities, but it needs faith and 
confidence above all." 

But faith and confidence must be earned. 
The commander-in-chiel will have to make a few 
changes io close tha season on the armed services, 
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There are some parts of the U.S.A. 
where you can't ship by 
Greyhound Package Express 

(...but not many!) 

GPX does go to 25,000 cities, towns and villages in the U.S.A. every day. 
Can we drop something off for you? 
It's there in hours and costs you less, when you ship by Greyhound Package Express. 
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A small manufacturer in the Midwest 
regularly Mild rrasrdiandiae to a Chi- 
cago firm and payments always cams 
through on time, 

Oncday the Chicago ottnpanv ( »|a<i>] 
on order five times as big as usual arid 
the manufacturer hustled to fill it. As 
always, jtayment ww to be made in .'(it 
days. 

Il never came Overnight, (.he Clri- 
cago concern h»d gone bankrupt. Not 
because it hud to, hut because it 
wanted to. 

In California, a $20,(100 a year <rom- 
pany vice president, pressured by a 
loan shark to pay off mounting 
gambling debls, embe^/led .^.vi.tliwj 

fn New Yurk, :i businessman knew 



You Can Stop 



thill the men working the limiting dock 
Hi his plant wen- r»u>aling him Mind. 
He also knew he was dealing with a 
tough union but he thought there 
might be a way out 

He called in the union bargaining 
agent and said, "Please, we don't wont 
tit fire the**' men but. let us put them 
somewhere else in the plant bo we can 
put our own people on the loading 
dock/' 

The agent affrvvd but mti unlit the 
Dwnw riiudv a substantial payoff to tin.* 
union. 

Isolated incidents? Not really. In 
each rase, the trap of organised crime 
bud sprung as it bud counllisw other 
timet. 



Most people, tragically, are not 
aware how closely iirfiiiiii/cfl ■ ritm- ciiti 
touch their livefi, 

•SO billion a year 

Top law enforcement oxj*>r1.H say it is 
a vnst conspiratorial network that cuts 
across every segment of tlie American 
oconomv and whose income may run 
ilk high tvt Sfti.l billion a year. That's 
about 4 per cent of the gross national 

product. Wherever you rind gambling, 
narcotics. pruHiiiutiou. illegal bank 
rupteie*, limn sharking, hijacking, cur- 
nipt labor unknia virtually any un- 
Irtwtul activity yon rind organized 
crime. 

The huranessman. uniquely, is in a 
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position to join in the fight against it. 
Through tiiM trade usaociatlon or local 
"liamlmr ol' «>inmi-riv- In- . mi .ii-v<-l<i|- 

jHiblic Awareness of its menace. Am a 
^immunity leader, he am mobilize 
' I'tiirmmity effort behind law enfonv- 
ment ogemies at every level. 
Nniirtn:illy. ji uinipuign is tinder way 
to milder the -ui|i|*irl of lui^int'-Kimen 
In the fight utjnins) I hp molm. Hie 
Chntnber of" Comment 1 of tin.' Unitwi 
States iuis set. up an rtdviwry panel on 
''nine prevention oiid i-ontrol through 
which it ho|xw to reach the millions of 
buntu^iiuton. conapiuuas and profes- 
ninnid |MK>[ilt> it reprvru j nm. Not only 
Will it tell them what La look for to 
avoid In* uming victim* nj organistd 
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crime but it will offer tips* on how they 
can help eradicate H. 

Atl.orniiv ( ieueral .l<ilin N M il. hell 
Km* said I 

"It U our hope that the American 
liuNitHMsiiizin. wil.h his iTiurntiiufi tin li- 
nicaJ resources, imagination nnd mon- 
fv, will nuiJii' :in fjnil iiiu and elt'mlzve 
|i;h-1tht < hi'n'.iiih ilu^ |>nv.,ij onjiihiAi- 
tion the National Chamber of Com- 
munn with the state and local 
Huvernrnenls in I heir efforts to de- 
cre.uw crime." 

The Chamber in working iloaeiy with 
the Justu t Department'* Law En- 
forcement AuBtHUirnt* Admiriwtriilinn. 
which won created to implement the 
Omnihtu Crime Control mid S il.- 
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Streets An of 1968. Thin in the pro- 
grum lltniugh which the government 
hope* to pump $300 mill ton next year 
into slates and l<x'ol communities to 
beef up iind modemijje law enforce- 
ment terhn iquen 

It is evident that most businefigimtn 
iMiinut dnte. i the si^ns •>', nr^nin/i-d 
• rime even when it in all around thetn. 
In their innocence or ignorance they 
"re helping it flourish. 

How ri J o i- Ih l.h.it "nice guy"? 

Henry Peterson, acting deputy as- 
!«nT..irLt .'itlnrney pcnt'rill in rhfirgc of 

tlip .Justice Department '* criminal 
division, oflers a few Ulustration*: 
"Ahk >'ours*>lf if yiai hava a nice guy 
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in your firganiwUinri who in h lnx»k- 
maker. All bookmaker* are nice guys. 
If you're located in the Midwest, how 
does lie happen to know the line an the 
hockey fame being played in Boston? 
How does he get tlie nice results so 
Quickly from Htsleah or Santa Anita? 

"Ask yourself, if you are in manu- 
facturing and losing substantia] 
amount* af inventory. wlit-re your 
leases begin to appear in terms of the 
ultimate distribution points for stolen 
goods. If you have an interesting con- 
sumer product, und it wind-up in rhe 
hand* of retail people hundreds of 
miles away, ask yourself why it is on 
their shelves before your 
even get there. 

"Ask yourself what kind of a dis- 
tribution mechanism has to exist to 
get large volumes of stolen property 
moved swiftly and across great dis- 
tances. 

**Ask yourself if you have a nar- 
i-otita problem among your employ eea. 

' It you "re asking those kinds of 
questions you're begimiLUK u> sett the 
presence of organized crime." 

Organized crime is the Mafia, the 
Cosa Nostra, the Federation. It also is 
the "sweetheart contract" a business- 
man enters into with o union. It takes 
in the businessman who thinks he can 
■ t * ■ : 1 1 '.^irlv h \<>,m shark when legitimate 
loan money is hard to come by. It 
swallows up the businessman suddenly 
(confronted with an offer of merchan- 
flL-if fir equipment that ifl well below 
the current market price. It preys on 
ffa> iHimiittuMTuin who says smugly, "'It 
can't happen in me." 

"F(jh kn-twrs have penetrated vir- 
tually every area of commerce and in- 
dustry," according to Myles Lone, 
former chairman of the New York 
State CommiKsion of Investigation. 

Or, as Allan Shivers, former presi- 
dent of the National Chamber, puts It: 

"To ignore the danger of organized 
crime to legitimate business is to deny 
reality. Racketeers have exploited 
manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, 
banking. Lraxk' associations, and traiw- 
portation enterprise*, among others. " 

Cooperation with, crime? 

And. says Martin H. Danziger, , liicf 
of the organized crime program of the 
Luw Enforcement Asaiatance Admin- 
iat.niT.if.in j "Organ* ftd r-nme cannot 



exist, without, among other things, the 
willing cooperation of the business 
community." 

Mr. Danziger also says organized 
crime cannot exist without political 
corruption. Of course, it goes without 
saying that corruption and public 
apathy go hand -in- hand. On that 
wore, Mr. Danziger points out: 

"If you can agree with the premise 
eh.'il urbanized crime nmtrols political 

• rrupl :• n, then the business com- 
munity should impose its image on 
that portion of society to moke sure it 
doesn't exist." 

No company which must deal with a 
union tied in with organ ImkI crime is 
ever safe. But particularly vulnerable 
is the company which believes it can 
"buy" good labor relations from a cor- 
rupt union. This delusion lias de- 
stroyed many legitimate business 
organizations. 

Charles H. Rogovin, chief of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration, cautions any businessman 
about Ui take tlnit first fateful step of 
trying to make a deal with such a 
union. It may start out with bttle bint 
of danger, when a businessman tells 
himfelr, "Well I > m lt>m«? his palm 
just ;i little l>jl and rt wil\ make my 
problem that much easier. Further- 
more, I can chalk it up as a coat of 

doing husini-ss." 

Rut once llw corrupt union man has 
Ins contract, winning control of em- 
ployees, he tan make greater and 
greater demand*, threatening to crip- 
ple the company ifhedowm'l have his 
way, His way can result in its being 
crippled, anyway. 

As long as businessmen continue to 
deal under the counter with racketeer- 
ing unions — and pay through the nose 
— Law enfortvmaot agencies are j»ow- 
erless to act. Mr. Rogovin says: 

"The only way the government can 
correct t his situation is if the business- 
men will inform or if they will bond 
together and set up n united front 
against this kind of corruption- If they 
.il'raiil ,uiil want to fi'muiii iinrmv- 
riiixis. then they should work through 
groups like the kxal chamber or trade 
associations which in turn can go to 
tlu? Justice Department, the FBI or 
the Treasury De j nut merit." 

MolMer iniluence in the lulmr area 
i* expanding. Alfred Scotti, chief as- 



sistant district attorney in charge of 
the Rackets Bureau in New York, re- 
ports. 

InunionBthmlBtnabstrength 

Onions attract organized crime, not 
only because of their size and jm- 
tcntinl power but because of the vaat 
mimfi flowing into their treasuries and 
welfare and pension funds. 

It is belii ivwi t luil union luruls in 2fl 
separate areas of industry are riomi 
iuUcd <ir controlled from within by 
underworld ties. 

In their own way the overlords of 
syndicated crime are alert businees- 
uicn. Rather than let idle money lie 
around, they put it In wurk. Hu-nce, 
the notorious loan shark racket- Mr. 
Danziger explains: 

"The money available for loan 
sharking reaches perhaps S20 billion 
from gambling alone. More crmn-K in 
from narcotics and infiltration of Ult- 
imate business. 

"Thoy want to kwp thin money 
moving so tlkey'rc limkinu lor penile 
like buflinessmen wlm i-un'i gat money 
through normal channels. Or for cm- 
ployees: The man on tlu> manufactur- 
ing floor, the man who can't make the 
rent payment, who can't pray for the 
witVf |tri.^[i,jiii v , \-.\i>> i-an'i pav Ln 
nt-ml the kLii"? to special schools'." 

Ki>ivntlv in New York .1 majur 
crime figure called in five of h.in lieu- 
tenants and gave each 3100,000. In 
return they wore to pay him 1 per cent 
■ wwk interest . Exorbitant? Yea. but 
they wore happy to gel the money. 
They knew they fTiuld move il ihruugh 
the vast underworld loan shark nel- 
wurk and \ivl back lie lc- i • iVm •*• pi-r 
cent interest per week. 

"The business community is sus- 
ceptible to that kind of pressure," 
aays Mr. Danziger. 

Loan all Arks have sharp teeth 

When organized crime moves Its 
loan sharking operations into a private 
business, anything can happen. The 
hapless employee willing to m-i-epi 
usurious interest rates so he can pay 
off gambling debts, or nnt't u financial 
crisis at home, usually is only the pre- 
liminary victim. The stakes can be 
much higher. 

Richard L. Gelb, president of Bris- 
tol-Myers Co and a nationally recog- 
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77».y 55 9 million A&P food chain warehouse in Queens, /V Y , was destroyed by the Mafia 
because the company refused to do business with the mobsters, authorities said, They 
accused the Mafia of slaying two start* managers and of a number of other A&P arsons. 



w\v.c<\ iiiilhiirit> on Liu en lojvfwt'Jil., 
aaya that When < hi ■ 1 on 1 1 shu r ker si jrin gs 
tho trap, "the pressured employee can 
v-nru hi* pjjymcril " liv furnmhing in- 
formation nUml I njckshiprnrTit^whii h 
imi ripe for hijacking. Or, he nays, 
"Doorn can in* left open, miui.-igt'miml 
data furnished to facilitate mob-run 
union activities, payroll nod other 
proprietary information can be fur- 
nlahod, trade secrets can be made vul- 
iiemble in th+'ft. und hij mi " 

W;lni>= Mr. Cii'llr "11 in difficult In 
deft-ml yourself MpiiiiKl ;m ^nvniy 
uriLbin your own rank* and you axe In- 
vitinu him in wlu'ii you first |«'rmil 
iTimirml activity, especially gambling, 
ti> i.n]<£ \iUuv in your premium." 

Phony bankrupt ri<s:. in which the 
hii; limtrl <>t' orj!Hni/cd crime is fre- 
quently present, pick untold millions 
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businensmen. SyndicntC'engitieernd 
bankruptcies now exceed 2U0 annually, 
with Eiich involving wjmi'timeti n* 
many as 250 or more iTeditore. 

'flit' bogus bankruptcy is known in 
the trade nit n "fleam." old carnival 
jargon for "aeheme/' Any busirH^iiuiii 
looking for a quick profit 1b a potent Lai 
unlay. Here's a typical scam. afford- 
ing to Mr. Danziger: 

"'Oni? dny. yon suddenly m« ■ i :i bin 
order for mme msrchandJaB. You 
know right uwh.v il H v/ny nut of pro- 
portion. Tiuit should ring a bell. Per- 
hajwi you whouki lake ^mother loHik l*?- 
fiin.- vuu fill the order There 'a no no 
mediate cash involved. Next tiling you 
know. the outfit has declared bank 
rupt<y and you're ieft holding the hit£. 
Meanwhile, the other (uiy has Hold nil 



the merchandise he got from you and 
donens of other suppliers and it didn't 
tort him n nickel " 

In Chicago, not long ago, a new enr 
dealer went bankrupt W)w?n invwti- 
gatOrH arrival .1! tin- n^viv > ncry 
JUJto wm, gone The niiw-inj: ■ <<r* 

even tu idly were found in cities hun- 
dreds of miiea from Chicago, in the 
!« ivSf<K>ttrin of f'o.<i Niuilr:i iiein hnicii 

Lack of security on *eouritio* 

The mohh have ripiv.nl 1 in-ir tcuUi 
dee to Wall Street and the lucrative 
M>/curili<'r. uiiirkei Some w-curilits* 
firms hnve linen easy targets. 

In one instance a SPJO-u-wook tnes- 
*n(|tr was permitted to carry securi- 
tios from one unlocked box to rroothor 
unlocked box. The securities were sel- 
din ii cht-i kfd Thi- ini*.>H*-fi K i-r. ;« rogn 
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Save old roofs — 
reduce cost* 

Your own tnmntcnjncc men cm utc Rirtca 
roof sr*rj|r equipment RB to uricerptoof 
weatherworn rood pcrnuncntly Ttir tOOf 
ipny equipment pumpi Jl»nci> plait ii mliint 
frirni drums txi the ground uid fpaf I il direct- 
ly an jam roof. The laltnt farmi » (amid), 
churn line Id tint drtiei fcuttet celd ind bin- 
terinjt heat ; 1 1 nop* I ttiu Lad reitatet pluhd- 
Ity (P old roof tclt- Sivr t'linrartof'i com, 
time, tnd lundlinji. our Rinvo Rtiotine, Engi- 
neers provide |CJb*tre instruction w"rice for 
fr«* 40-p«9* Rams Nsafing t M«tntMHM«« Gtt- 
eleg which ffiva complete delauli M Rancs 
Indvttriol PfCMlccH Cotp^ 13251 L'ruiJil Ave- 
nue Qcveljjid, Ohio 44120. 



Low price time 
clock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage hour law 
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LATKEM TlME RECORDER COMPANY ■ 
1 74 Sefig Or, S.W, Atianta, Gs. 30 336 g 

Ploaso send me djU streets, prices., m 
and lime card samples. 

Name . . ■"■ 

Company, B 

ArtHrin* ■ 



Ear horBe- player, finally got in over his 
head with a bookie. ThE gambler of- 
fered hini a way out: Steal dome 

St'n III II Lw. 

"Now you and ] couldn't dispose of 
SHJ'MXNt worth of stolen sec urities hut 
(lie .-And irate can and docs." says Mr. 
DanrJger. "They liave (lie pipeline. 
This parti cuan ••ornjioiiy wasn't aware 
s>ome of its set unties were missing. 
There is no telling how lung this could 
have gone undetected- Fortunately, 
the securitieH were offered to on under- 
cover man. When the theft was tailed 
tn tlio lomnany nlhi-inls' n m m ion 
they didn't Iselieve it. They wen-n't 
convinced until they checked their own 

VIluftH." 

AU of these things serve to show how 
easy It is for organized nim to pene- 
troU' legitimate business. Mr. Celb 
offers Rotrie suggestions for fighting 

(tads 

• Ah respected members of the rum- 
niilnity. laiKintevtmen ran eJo-rl |iolili- 
eal fniwer.'rhdy ran help prevent flec- 
tion of politicians* who "look the other 
way" when it comes to illegal gam- 
bling or other criminal activity. 

• A businessman tun use hi* financial 
strength as a lever to fight crime, A 
large rorjjoration was planning to 
move tntD a California city. So wan 
urgani?ed <Tiint!. The i orporrHion 
warned city officials and business 
leaders that "if the mob comes in, we 
stay out." The community kept the 
mob out . 

• Working through their l«e,al cham- 
ber of i-ommerre or trsde asHoeim inn, 
businessmen ■ -i * r i | rre-iri for rerrier i ies r'nr 
underpaid and imdertrnined police., 
understaffed criminal courts and in- 
effective correctional programs. 

• Husinessmon can become a valuable 
resource of know-how on sound man- 
agement for law enforcement agenciea. 
They already offer aurh help to oimoat 
every other branch of government. 

Unfair competition 

Doniild F. Taylor, prosident of Mer- 
rill Manufiii 'Luring Corp., Merrill, 
Wi«c., and chairman of the National 
Chamber's advisory panel on crime, 
sbv»: 



" For too long, too many leaders of 
organized crime iden tiikd as such by 
our law enforcement agencies have 
been able to conduct (heir operations. 
The iniTeasing u*e of legitimate Ihik]- 
nesses by such people ... is a seriotw 
[imblem to the nation and to iegiti- 
mHtr butiinessmen who i,iniv>1 it»m- 
pete againRt bufiineeees financed 
through the vosst receipts from unlaw- 
ful activities sucli as illegal gambling 
and sole of narcotic*. " 

Sen, John Met.' lei lan of Arkanstw, 
long a student of the iTiminal i-on- 
.-Ji>iriii-\' in the United Stales, makes 
these jxiiiiti;: 

\\'ii|j lt^ inliltnutrjii of IcgititiKite 
businesa. organized i ritne |MJsea a new 
thnuil to the American economic ayK- 
te-m Tlw ppi|*r fuin (ioninit of a fr«e 
economy requires that economic deci- 
sions be made by iJereonsfreetDeierrwe 
their own judgment, Force or feur 
limits choice, ultimately reduces qual- 
ity, and increases prices. 

"When organized crime moves into 
a business, il usually brings to that 
venture all I he techniques of violence 
and intiniidutiun whiih it ust;d in its 
illegal businesses. Competitors can be 
effectively elitntnuUil and customers 
ran Im- i-fl'ii iivrdy cruitiiMf! tn spon- 
sored suppliers,'" 

Under Ihe Safe Streets and Crime 
Act each state, in order to qualify for 
federal financial assistance, is required 
to hold public hearings before develop- 
ing a workable plan to be submitted to 
Washington. 

Mr. i>nnzi|;er. who ta resjionsihlc 
for supervising (*h- xru.mizrd rrinic 
firf.igrain in this*' slate plarw, urpt* I he 
bujuneas community to take a leading 
role in this new attack un crime if for 
no other reason than that it has so 
much at stake. 

"If I were a businessman I certainly 
would warn this program to be ro- 
sjxiiiHivc to my tn 'i.ils. ti» i be nerds of 
my inmmunit.y." he asserta. 

And Mr. Bogovin soys: 
if our muni ■t'lincrned and pres- 
tigious citizens encntiragv public 
awareness and public interest, tlien 
tin* task of all of us In adtlreKsing 
problemn of enforcement, iTime pre- 
vention, and rehabilitation will be 
sucveaaful," END 
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Buying 2-way radio could be like a blind date. 



At least with a blind date, you're only 
stuck for a few houn. 

But when you buy • 8-way radio (yi> 
(«ffl, it's en important investment. So 
don't 90 in v. ith your eyes closed — 
you'll be living with your choice for 4 
long time. 

Only Motorola gives you Total Com- 
munieattoni. We'll lurvcy your business 



*nd recommend a system lo fit your 
needs. Help with Financing, installation 
and training. And it's ell backed up by 
the industry's most effective service organ- 
isation— and 24 hour parts delivery. 

Motorola Total Communications isn't 
limited lo just mobile radio. After we 
survey your needs, maybe personal / 
S-way radio, or pocket paging is the \j 



answer. We can even give you a com- 
plete closed circuit TV lystem lo act 
as eyes for your security or production 
Operations. 

So bcfoic you g*t stuck with • blind 
date, take a good look first For details 
write to Motorola Communications Inc., 
\ Dept. GCSO, 1301 Al 9 onquin Road, 
\) Seriatim burg, Illinois 60172 
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Tbe-re'B a rule of thumb in transporta- 
tion that every time yr.nj rut trove] 
time in half you double the volume of 
traffic between two point*. 

Thi" wan true thousands of years ago 
after man Hrst . might a horse nnci n wlf 
him. 

It was true It^s limn two .vnturies 
ugo after man humessfctl steam and 
made himsel i" railroads and steam- 
ships, 

!n the past 40 years the airplane has 
outraccd the train, brought new prod- 
ucts into commerce and helped eon- 
vitii inilli-nriH of business people and 
tourists they should be on the go. 

Sini/e 1953. when passenger axtd 
freight jets took to the air. business 
has doubled again and again. 

We ore now neiir the time when again 
we cut our traveling time in half The 
vehicle will be the supersonic trans- 
port the SST and the main bene- 
ficiary will be the American business- 
man. 

Ijegiuns oppose the SST on grounds 
it is too cosily, too noisy, too compli- 
cated, too limited in usage The 
Wright brothers heard those charge* 
loo, I • ■ j 1 rhey went uheful and marie 
their airplane. Gottlieb Daimler, Nico- 
ln« Cugnut and Henry Ford heard 
similar charges about their auUffl. 
Ceorpre Stephenson heard th'js*e ihings 
about hk tfaum locomotive. 

Hut they pressed on just us JSSTI* 
builders are doing tod-fiy in the United 
Stales, Britain. I - ' ranee and the Soviet 
Union, To these farsighted builder?*, 
reaching supersonic speeds in passen- 
ger airLTaft is inevitable. 

Half .i day to anywhere 

Man will achieve h great objective 
with the SST the 12-hour world. Ke 
will In- rihle in flv tn any major airjwirt 
in half a day. 

A picture of the kind of flying you 
will do in the 12-hour world emerges 
from talking with airline people and 
SWT builders in three i 'tat nine*. 

The first SST American businessmen 
are likely tn ride will be the Concorde, 
:i 1 , 100-mile per-ltour craft of rela- 
tively modest size — it's a 130-aenter 
jointly built by the British Aircraft 
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Corp. and Sud Aviation of France. 

I'wn Concordes .ire well ulong in in- 
tensive testlnjc periods and they're 
scheduled to go into passenger service 
in 197,1, or noon afterward, on TWA, 
BO AC. Air France, Eastern. Contin- 
ental. Pan American, American, 
QanLas. Air-India, Sabcna, Bran iff. 
United. Air Canada, Lufthansa, Japan 
Air and other lines. 

They cost more than $20 million per 
copy and development itwts will total 
$2.5 billion. Private enterprises are 
turning the <Tafl out, willi the Brif.inh 
and Fren«. h governments providing 
some of the develupmeiit funds and 
overseeing international aspects. 

Tlie Soviets have been testing their 
supersonic TtI-144 which may get into 
service- on the Russian airline, Aero- 
flot ahead of the Concorde Ixvaus? 
the Soviets don't prove out planes a * 
extensively as Western mnnufactur- 
cro do. The TC-144 and Concorde are 
quite similar, American busineHsrnen 
are not likely to ride a TIM -14 unlr-a 
they tly to Moscow or go to Ja]taii via 
the northern mule across Siberia. 

The Soviets are trying to sell TU- 
144's to Japan anrl the ScimHinavhio 
Airlinea System by promising to let 
them fly the (runs -Siberia route to the 
Far Enst. 

First American S8T*s are expected to 
come into servicv from five to eight 
years after the Concorde. The Ameri- 
can plane, still in the drawing hoard 
siage. will if a second general ion SSI' 
buih liy BfN- lr ifj to fly .<! I .H?X> mil m 
f>er hour and carry 2$l iis^Hen^ers. ll 
will It..' <|uieter and have much greater 
range than the Concorde, 

The fodenil government still must 



The SST sends the imagination 
soaring Wbrt these pictures 
i models of a Concords, loft, and 
of a Boetng high above Florida 
photographed front Apollo 9, right I 
represent should be reality soon 
enough If you were in an SST 
over Florida, it would look almost 
as for away as it does her*. 
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decide if and how it wilt participate in 
development coats of the Boeing. 

Il in generally ngreed that SST (tying 
will eall for a 20 to 25 per r.ient fare 
surcharge. Thid not only will help re- 
coup fantastic costs of plane* and pro 
pum, it also will force many passen- 
ge«rn to i-intinue riding older subsonic 
croft. (Extremely high operating <osts 
have deterred some nirlines from or- 
dering Coniurdes, or from putting in 
larger ordsra.) 

Airlines used surcharges 10 years ago. 
when jots came in. to protect them- 
selves from having older equipment 
sit idle or fly half empty. 

The early SST's. may even be all 
first class. 

Mo«t passengers on early SST Eights 
will he businessman who must cover 
great distance; in a hurry. Wealthy 
tourists also will be aboard, and there 
will be occasional doctors ruKhing to 
save patients' lives, high-ranking mili- 
tary men. and diplomats on missions 
that depend on timing. 

Now York London thuttle? 

A business executive will fly from 
New York to London in three hours 
(Hid 20 minutes, have a leisurely lunch 
and a lung husine^t confurvnev And 
then fly back to New York -all in 
much tews than -i day. Very likely 
i.l(t-rv will be an SST New York-Lon- 
don shuttle within 15 years 

Executives will arrange world-wide 
series of rsisirveos corifcrences in which 
they spend an hour or two witli their 
colleagues in various cities just as 
cx& utives now do when they visit four 
or live U.S. cities in a day. 

Here are comparative Bight times 
for a Concorde and a present day 



Boeing 7()7 or DC-8 on a round-the- 
world trip. 

Sub- 

Canranlv mowiic 
Tini» Tim* 

New York to San Francisco 2:37 b- W 
San Francisco to Honolulu 2:27 4:55 
Honolulu to Tokyo 3:38 7:05 

Tokyo to Singapore 3:07 6:03 

•Singapore to Bombay 2; 26 4:53 

Bombay to Beirut 2:31 5:25 

Beirut to London 2:17 4:45 

London to New York t:2i» 7:^15 

What 707 's and DC-6*s did to shrink 
the Atlantic. SST's will do to the 
much larger Pacific. It will be little 
more thcin a puddle within live years. 
There will be weekend? in Tahiti, 
quick trips to Australia to work out 
buninejw problems. And it will he ;i 
ni^gajdne-reading world, fur there 
won't be time to get through a book 
during ii flight 

)■ ■ -!:," iund departure limes for such 
flights as San Francisco to New York, 
and Chicago to London, witl remain 
ii bout the same, with early morning 
Lakeoffs inferred. But westbound 
flight* from London to New York, 
Washington to Denver, Chicago to 
Honolulu, will be set back. 

SST's fly faster than the earth tunv- 
and an H a.m. de[>arture. from London's 
Heathrow Airport would get a busi- 
nessman into New York just at dawn 
by the clock, an hour or two before 
hi- left London. He would liave to wait 
for offices to ojjen. 

In the early days of SST flying: almost 
nil routes will be over water or 
sparsely-set tlijd Land such as Siberia, 
Northern Canada, Western Australia, 
Afrua and parts of South Amen. ;i. 
Tins is due to the trail of sonic boom* 
It'll behind. 



The System Will Take a Beating 



Bujirnjumon who now jel from COft-M 
la coast nnd continent to continent ara 
unhappily Familiar with th* wreckene 
that can b* dono to • nw'i system by 
(lying through three, lour of U\to time 
zones Local clocks may say hi eve 
nini). !>u: ro clir- rjjMiH}VHm,iri rus! at- 
eived in London from New York, it's 
earlv afternoon 

Imagine what it will b* like for c 
nupersonre eirfcurive ro fly through 
lix. or seven lime ,T,r..i4 on s west- 
bound trip and then fly back thfoi>gh 
i hose aame time lanes on the home- 



ward nristbound trip the Following day. 

Trio poor follow will be bo! lined ut> 
for a w«t 

One conaolalion. though Because of 
(lie sujjcriiuric sci-Besds Hihh- well tw 
rnofB one-dey {r»p». say from Mow 
York io London and back, over dis- 
tance* which now require two or more 
days 

By Hying to London in the morning 
and biCk 10 New York in the attcrnoon, 
the business executive in the 12-hour 
world will bugm the day on New V-ork 
time and end it on New York umn. 



Until pnigre-sH is made in making 
SST's quieter, it is unlikely the 
fedora] government will permit super- 
sonic flight* across the United States. 
General Electric, Pratt nnd Whitney, 
Rolls-Rnye.i.' .i;jcl other engine makers 
have vast research programs under 
way to get noise levels duwn to allow- 
able maximums, 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. already ia 
designing an SST which would bo a 
450-seater and would not create a 
sonic boom except under kid weather 
condiLioiia. Speed would he much slow- 
er than the Concorde? *h <>r the* Hoeing a. 

Eighty |»er cent of the world's lung 
distance air traffic now is over water, 
and many flight paths can easily be 
switched over it. There is plenty rtf 
unpopulated or sparsely- populated, ter- 
ritory for the SST to cover until it's 
quieted. 

Upward and onward 

Th,< pbin now is that SST's will take 
off arid head out for water, flying 
Subsonic Speeds until they urn c|,.mr "f 
land. Then they will sweep upward 
and rpally get going. At the far end of 
the flight MSTm will slow to suhsontc 
H[».txl ( ln-y jjiprim'. h IjiihI and 
populaU'd ureaa. 

The> iiiL|N-jr!jincc r.r Miami a« an air 
centtjr will be enhanced because there 
is so much water nxound the city. 
Flights from Jjondon U> Australia will 
pass through Miami instead of going 
eastward over Europe. Flights from 
F^umue to dti« in the South will come 
into Miami, imttead of New York, w 
that as much of the flight as possible 
can be made over water. 

Permission is being sought to fly 
»U]jcrsoniciilly over Mortliem (Canada 
on mutes to nttd from Chicago and the 
Pacific or Alia, and Chicago and 
Northern Eurofw. 

Cr>it)hiiuiti>in Highly may be poasiblo 
in the United States. SSTe «Q«dd 
leave Waslungton or New York and 
fly subsonically until they reach 
thinly populated stales and then go 
intn htj;h gejir i>n their way to Pacific 
C«nn-ll cities. 

Th'-ii? new rtinte'rt will create new 
traffic i-enlcrs nnd Mtituulatc business 
just as camel caravans and spice ships 
to the East created new centers, new 
cultures and new burriucsses a thou- 
sand years ago. 

Business travelers will find great 
differemes when they board SST'e. 
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Today's jets take off, gain altitude as 
soon as allowed and then level out for 
the main body of the flight. Concordes 
<*ill tjike oil' ami . limb subsnnicaLly. 
After a time the businessman, reading 
a magazine, having a cocktail or work- 
ing on reports, will fet»l the plane 
surge very high .mil <.erv Nihi 

He will feel and hoar an extra amount 
of thumps, bumps mid grinds as the 
aircraft's wheels and then iln nose 
<*>finj up, Concordes and TU-144'tt 
have ftdjustnblc tv*** which can be 
lowered for uke-ulT »nd landing to lei 
the pilot h*w filled As the tVmcnrde 
moves into supersonu *\**-d the 
'"droop snoot" none onto* up and In. ki* 
like n bird's beak. 
After rcmi htitg riO.fKNi feet Concorde 
engines nion? powerful Lhan nil the 
engines of the new ({uee-n KLizahuth I] 
Ocean liner will send I he crnft for- 
ward at much 2.2 speed. 

A dim vIbw 

At 60.000 feel, which i* 2HJMHI feel 
higher limn til hul a relatively few 
people have ever been, everything is 
diirk blue Passengers won't he able 
to dee much through the window* hv- 
wiu.so Cnn<:ordes and TT.J-144'h have 
delta sluified wings which blot out the 
view. Boeings will have very wide 
wings also. 
Even with a clear view, not much 
(tJuld be seen from 60,(K)0 feet. The 
<.urvHture of the earth would he 
obvious, but the MisNiwippi could 
barely he traced as it river. The 
Rockies and cotLstiinea would be dis- 
eiimlbli!. But not much else. 

'The prospect of flying at sui h heights 
and nt such extreme speeds forced SST 
builder* to do new and sometimes 
•'I rjmgf things 

A Concorde Kan trim tonka into 

whi. h. i4 ml rnitn which, the piloi . .in 
transfer fuel. As the craft shifts from 
subsonic to supersonic the heavy fuel 
will lie moved about from tank to tank 
to keep weight distributed projxirly. 

Sn|nr ratiuil mn and soljir flnre-t. iin- 
prohb'iiiri al audi heiehLs and SS'l"^ 
will carry radial inn meters which tell 
a pilot, when to gu quickly down to 
40,000 or 46.000 feel. But .^ST makers 
suy ihe^Hjefl ;idvunlju4e in higher nil i- 
(utli- hahnnvH "IT wiv radiation tlis- 
ndviiniogt' us a rule 

While I In 1 higher \*m go the more 
exposure there is to radiation, it nJsu 
in true that the faster you go the lees 
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time there is for that exposure to do 
any hurui. 
Air conditioners on Com onlt-t \>n> 
vide heat during subsonic flying and 
cool air during supersonic (lying. As a 
Concorde slip* through the air at 

I -100 mile?- per hour. I hi- lienl on the 

outerskin reaches 212 degrees* and 
Lhat's hotter tlian lxiilitig water. Paint- 
itil! planes snow white reduces heat by 
20 or 30 degrees. 

Riding in a Concorde will be some- 
thing like sitting in a long, slim tube. 
Efforts have been made to remove the 
"tubelike" feeling via mlor schemes, 
lighting, and an ample center aisle. 
One groat improvement ,iV >x 707'sand 
DC-8's will be thai pesky 'middle 
seat*" will be eliminated Two rows of 
eepeeinlly wide seats will run down 
either ride of the cabin. 

Through liberal use of V, 8. and Brit- 
ish electronic equipment the Con- 
corde will By 90 to 95 per cent of the 
time on what onoe was called "auto- 
matic pilot." That term is passe: It's 
an "automatic flight control system" 
these days. Computerizing permits the 
two pilots and engineer in the flight 
deck to spend almost all their time 
alter Inke-olTalid before landing mnni 
toring controls rather than working 
them. 

No passenger airtraft has ever been 
computerized to the degree of the 
Contiorde. 

That's not nil. folk* 

The Comwde, the TU-144. the Boe- 
ing SSI 1 and | m^ibly um-ot twu.,t her- 
will be the aircraft of the I970's and 
early JOHO's As die yours go on they 
will be "stretched/' as the manufao* 

turers say. lr> imike tla-m Inrjjcr Mure 

powerful engines will be installed in 

later versions to make them go faster. 

Their rim He will Ik- extend ed and I In a 

comforts increased. 
Such expansion hap|iened to piston 

planes and jets 10 to 20 years ago. 
Man has never yet been satisfied bQ 

travel for long at the same speed And 

this brings up the t\u^t\<m, wluil lies 

beyond the supersonic traMfpoftt? 

Wlwl will man make next? 
Well, man already lias a name Car 

bolh ihc iu'vt lyjie ul" i4iriiner and Uih 

type ui come after I hat- 
After superwmca will come the hy- 

persoriic t.rans|K>rt; The HST. And 

then will come the sub-orbital craft. 

END 
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Labor pains 
disrupting 
production 

UTAH! 

Expand WEST for . . . unspoiled 
labor in stable communities 
where you can find a cone 
work force ready to go to 
work for you NOW 
Where the average education 
Is 1 2.2 years This meant 
flexible, trainable worker*, 
We'll guarantee the vngi< 
neers and technical talent and 
will help you recruit— FREE 
Or we'll tram workers to your 
skills, You (I get the lowest 
absenteeism, lowest turnover, 
and the highest productivity 
from Utah worsen. 
Put YOUR plant m the heart 
of the fast' growing West 
Put YOUR plant m UTAH 
where you can to* gel labor 
pains and concentrate on 
Growing Pains' 
Wrrle 

Calvin I. Hampton, Governor 
Stats Capitol, D*pt. 137 
fish- La** City, Utah Ml 14 
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CAMPUS 
OUTLOOK: 
MORE 
TURMOIL 

There's gloom, but no feeling of 
doom, among university administra- 
tors; they see rays of light among 
faculties and responsible students 
— and they're talking about being 

tougher themselves 



Campus militants will be on the 
match again this fall, but wift 
find stiffened resistance to theit 
guerilla warfare as moderates work 
for constructive changes. 



"An bad. or worte." 

" Universities are going to have 
learn to live with this." 

"Not fining to blow over Boon." 

In those and many ttimilor predic- 
tions, lending educators across the 
country told Nation's BlfHI.VR.sri they 
exjH. I ill. school yfur beginning next 
month to bring more of Vkm mrmoiJ 
ili.it made the past vcar probably I he 
moat chaotic in the hiatory of Ameri- 
can higher education. 

At the some time, there i* a Rtrong 
new spirit of determination to take n 
firm Htmui tigamKi hiwltjKwwn*, work 
more i onsLnn tively with responsible 
HtiifJcntri iitui, fu>|iefully. <'nl buck [he 
inUucnci: rndk'aJ-militnnt bLoctt have 
exerted — an influence out of nil pro- 
portion to I heir M|ilintvr status. 

Responsible stuiictitH will huve more 
of a voice in wine, hut by no means 
all, [Kilii-y demioiiB, and will be 
linju^bl in inin'jL-iin; number* inr«i 

currifulum and fatuity evaluation 
committee*, h» well 11* mtnu key 



Ri jrkkt T, ( litAV . author «/ thin arlich', 
u an associate nditur oj Nation 's 

Bt.'tflNk-XH. 
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Ned Calf an, acting president of the Association af Student Governments, has taken to 
campuses as part of a campaign to tatty the "silent majority" of students to press 
for constructive changes through legitimate means. He says moderates won't settle 
for "a pot on the head in place of real action and interest " by administrators, but 
also "are beginning to realize" they have been used by SOS 



governing bodies. Administrators also 
will be tougher in pressing faculty 
members. Frequently anti-administra- 
tion or gleefully neutral when trouble 
breaks out. to assume more resporisi- 
I'iIk.v in preserving order. 

Thoec are the key finding* of n sur- 
vey Nation's Business conducted to 
preview what's ahead on campuses 
and! what is likely to bo done in search 
of immediate? and long-range solutions 
to the problem of student revolt. 

Responses st several |soints pm- 
dut.ud the view there ore special prob- 
lems Tor business in the campus upris- 
ing ,mh well us spei ial OppOfft unit ies for 
businessmen to help responsible, hard- 
working (idminist.rainni, faculty and 
students weather the current, storm. 

E>r,S. I. Hayakawo, the rirm-hnnded 
leader who reatnred r>rder to stormy 
Sun Knuirimo State College, wiirl bu«- 
iiiOHrfmi'ii i-iiuld mak* 1 u major . . jn- 
tribulion by offering help to their 
local publii: irwtitnlJoiLK id higher 
education, including community col- 
leges. 

And liep. Lawrence J. Hogan 'It.- 
Mf| . urn* of 22 House liepuhli' huh 
who returned from n campus tcurdis- 



turbed over what, they heard from 
students, raid businessmen should 
liiunrh Hn organized drive to inrni l 
cttudents' "totally distorted view of 
the business world." 

Gloom — more or tens 

While educator* differ in l.lwir He 
gree of gloom about the upturning 
school year, none is ready to way the 
worst is over. 

"1 don't anticipate any lulling up iwi 
the part of the student*," Dr. Logan 
Wilson, president of the prestigious 
American Council uti r'du. ation. said. 
"1 don't anticipate this is going to 
blow 0%'er soon/' 

The Council has more than tj8Q0 
institutional members, including most 
of the tuition '» colleges end unrvww- 
ties. Dr. WtUon sumim-d up i In- v. ;> '.-. ... 
..! ii- bo:ird 'i! due- tors .il l or < nit'ol 
hie, that in< luiicd Siii h veterans of the 
i ,'mmoh wurri us Presidents Kenneth 
f'irwrr of Stanford, Theodore Hen- 
burgh of Notre Dame and Calvin 
Plimpton of Amherst, mid President 
emeritus Grayson Kirk of Columbia 
and ChaiK-vllar lioger Hey oh af the 
University nt ( uliioniKi ;ir Berkeley. 



College presidents prtrlk'ipnt.inji in 
I he session were unanimous in antici- 
pation of more Trouble abend. Am ti 
result, a sjjeciai committee is going to 
map ways to deal with disruption 
without lav-aching academic or legal 
tights, 

iS*>verril other organizations and In- 
dividual schools have, or plan to, set 
up similar panels One major cost of 
campus radicalism is the vn^t numlter 
of man hours educators and law en- 
foreement officials must eommit to 
eon i batting it.) 

Chancellor Hcyns, whose school U 
considered (lie birthplace of the. cur- 
rent wave of campus revolu Linn, saiil 
"The general level of discontent is 
still liigh among student* ami In the 
society at large-" 

liul coullictn in I he rit-w w Itiol .r ir 

can at leant be reduced, he added, if 
mudejitw and faculty i<xert a modern! - 
iiig influent-e quickly enough. 11. mui! 
he referred U> I how .simlcor.- arid 
feasors who are "beginning to see the 

w in universities ure hmng used " 

Alumni and the business community 
• tin help hi limes of trouble, the < k ljj.ii- 
cellor wiid, "by urging some peine and 
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patience on the part of the public at 
large." 

Chfln<-el]or Samuel B- Gould, inter- 
viewed at Albany, N.Y., headquar- 
ters qf the State University of New 
York, composed of more than GO 
schools and 165,000 full-time stu- 
dents, said that "next year in going 
to be just aa bad or worse" on the 
nation's campuses. 

Chancellor Maurice Mitchell of the 
University of Denver, who went into 
higher education after a successful 
business career, expressed fear thai a 
far mure violent period is ahead, pos- 
sibly (hw that will aea actual use of 
guns, whii'h so fur have only been 
brandished. 

"Every year has gotten more vio- 
lent," he said. 

Learning to live with it 

At Roosevelt University in down- 
town Chicago, President Rolf Weil, 
former head of the business school 
there, said his job is like walking on a 
tightrope l "You try to be responsi- 
ble to legitimate demands and you 
try to meet the teaching requirements 
of a university." 

While holding it would be fool- 
hardy to predict the extent <>( disrup- 
tion in the new school year, be com- 
mented that "universities will have 
to live with Hub militancy the same 
way business has had to live with 
unions." 

Deans of business schools at col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
i-ountry generally shared the views of 
the presidents. A majority of deans 
polled by Nation's Buhinkss fore- 
cast as much or more disruption do 
campuses this year as in the last 
school year. [See "Blindness as Us- 
ual." jmge 42. J 

And most expressed the view of 
other administrators that, while law- 
lessness or interference with univer- 
sity activity cannot, be tolerated, 
there w u definite need for opening 
lines of communication through which 
redjion.-Hjl.ik- students nui air sn<.-\ 
uncet) 

Kloyd A. Bond, deajj nf the Graduate 
School of Rusinesa Administration at 
the University of Michigan, said ha 
anticipated 1 disorders of a 

somewhat different nature." und 
added: 

"Those planning such events must 
feel greatly encouraged by their past 



-ii- . ess iiKf! .it the wmif time muni. 
realize iIimI the furcus fur Lin and 
order are gaining momentum. Hence, 
i tit- strategy will chariot; unit new 
forma of civil disorders will occur " 

At Cornell, scene of the famous nur- 
render to armed militants, the od- 
nuniatration will go inhi n new term 
with new leadership under orders 
from trustees tluit "disruption and 
tactics of terror will be met by firm 
and appropriate response." 

President Nathan Puny of Harvard, 
scene of another of the major con- 
fmntfitiunH this year, sees ;i continu- 
ing problem tif ":i small groiifi uf peo- 
ple who are determined to use force 
and violence. " 

Dr. J. Martin Klotsche. chancellor 
of the University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee, looks ahead this way: 

"Many students lire rebelling against 

txm tinning controls and refuse to ae- 
.ffit iimiptilsinTiH mill win.-! jon-i im- 
posed by the university. All this is 
nut likely to change in the future. . . ." 

Many students praised 

Educators were quick to express the 
view that the rndimls ami h.ird tore 
troublemakers comprise no more than 
2 per 4-ent of the student body or, na- 
tionolly, about 125,000 students out 
of 6.5 million. 

But Dr. Klotsehe added depth to 
that statistic: "Make no mistake 
about it. These few are out to wreek 
the university and destroy society." 

On the other hand, there was re- 
peated Iiigh praise far the vast ma- 
jority of students plus, pleas d> re 
member, as one president put it, that 
"this is the only younger generation 
we've not. If we can't work with 
them, what are we going to do?' 1 

In Albany, Chancellor Gould com- 
mented: Let's rn>l turret that fth 
awful lot nf young jieople have their 
hearts in the right place." At one 
Kj-himl in hin university thin spring, he 
recalled. 817 aludents donated pints 
of blood to a blood hank in a one- 
week drive. 

At another. 8 group of students 
proclaimed themselves tired of the 
debris thrown fmm ■ ars and wnnl 
out on their own to clean Up a five- 
mile stretch of highway 

Those activities and many like them 
across the country often "don't rata 
n line" amidst news reports of vio- 
lence and destruction by b handful 
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of students. Chancellor Gould said. 

At Wubash College in Indiana. F, 
W Misch served for a year aa acting 
president after a 4!i-yenr business 
career in which he rose to financial 
vice president of the Chrysler Corp. 

In it candid, final talk to his student 
body, he said: "To a great dt.-j.TW, 
I'm t?ure I've softened up on some of 
the ideal- 1 had about your genera- 
tirin when I liime here. Heard ». mils 
taches and long hair seemed a bit jar 
out nine months ago Today, after 
tweing during my term of offit* at 
Wabash .i definite in- reuse in these 
hirsute adornments, I'm inclined to 
give them my complete blessing." 

Business opportunities 

Dr. Hayakawa ;u-id Rep. [locaii 
don't feel businessmen must take 
over motive leadership of a uiLlejge <ie 
Mr. Misch did -in order to make 
sigjiitii liilI contributions (<> lusher 
education. 
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Chancellot MauriceB. Mitchell. University of 
Denver, summarily rejected radical demands 
as a "gross insult to the student body.' A 
farmer businessman, he advises "action, not 
doubte-t$tk," m facing up to trouble. 



Ths San Francisco State tender 8nh) 
they inn play a vititl rolf by giving 
ail vice hw\ .is-fwi ujiLtf. Mich as teach- 
inp purl-time, tn ilit! ir kw-tt I publii 
college*, imitating community col- 
leges. 

"Get acquainted with the staff and 
Ittofeseors, learn mors about their 
problems." he advised. 

Among other living. Ur Huyiikawa 
■<aid, business leaders can tell school* 
What Job skills an needed, and then 
put themselves in a position to hire 
graduate*. 

A bu»nesh Hun prwidi* visible 
evidence within it i-ommunity that a 
jnh ^ wailing NirJi student on gnidu 
ntion "can motivate youngster-i in n 
way rat pmfetwor <an " he said 

lit'p- Hngnn said hi. 1 hnd found on 
"in. i 'inn pus after another that ninny 
students "don't believe in the free 
enterprise Hv.itt'in 

They evaluate the business world on 
the basis of "myths." he said, and lit* 
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blamed "faculty members who tiro 
out of touch with the world or Just 
plain nntibumnewt." 

There is urgent need for n continu- 
ing program to demonetrate to CQ&- 
lefe youth "the many things buuinefss 
in doing in a jxisitive, aocudly-oriented 
way," Hep. Hogan aaid. 

For example, lie said, few if any stu- 
dents have it full «rru,]i i>L" the extent 
to which business and industry pro- 
vide job training to the unskilled 
ptmr, or -i! !<!>■ r"SJ'.iri ri '-u :n 

(inn* In lind ways U> • i>mh:it hunger 
and malnutrition. 

While cducatore had varying view* 
AS to causes of student unrest. none 
adopted the potiitioii that, the aca- 
demir ' v i r 1 1 m ( i r i i ( y ^lumld resiM mII 
demand* fnr change. 

For [lit 1 iu'w ^ hni'l year, spri ihc 
urcn* npjwjir in ih apt ii|i T 1 1 J- way 

Combatting disorders Adtnini 
strations will stiffen because of trou- 
bles on their own oajnixises or due to 
such chilling example as the guns at 
Cornell ;i'irl ihe manhandling of dean* 
a1 ! larvard. Otlii ials will be quii ker to 
move at the first signs of Uwlesanesa. 
Injunctions, which make violators 
answerable to the court* rnther than 
to college administrations, have 
proved effective and will probably In? 
used more frequently - 

More cooperation between *»m|iu.H 
oflii-iaLfi and local jmluc in nl«*j indi- 
cated, with ground rules liein^ set up 
in Advance on when police are to he 
■ ailed mii . miipiiH and bbw the> will 
act when they got there. 

i Controversy continues in academic 
, ir It;, i.vjt w(|..|.| M -r llarv.ml • 1'rc.M 
dent Pusey should have summoned 
liolicc to ouet radicals occupying fend 
vondnlizing a university buildinij. 
Dr. Hayaknwa. who devclo|»d an ef- 
frt tiw wurhiiiif ri'ltui«ni.-ilii|i with Sun 
Fraai int >■ po]j. e, im i>r>»Jili"in "I I 
fires were being »et or bomb** thrown 
through wutdowti or property de- 
Htrnyi-d M mi .nr|«'ti or a liowling 



alley, you'd call the jmlitt- at oive. 
Why should a university be con- 
sidered different?") 

Student participation in policy 
making There is general agreement 
Lhnl tJicn- will Iw niore of it. isarticu- 
tarly in determining curriculum and 
to a lesaer extent in evaluation of 
frti ulty. M| well wi in ahaping rules of 
conduct* 

While mOreeAlenxive machinery will 
be «rtablinhed (or obtaining Mtudentu' 
views, no one is ready to give them » 
dominant voice in such arean as hiring 
ond promoting foi-ufty or determin- 
ing, for example, whetlier to catabliih 
a new black studies program or raise 
tuition. 

Aa a result, dilTerencet) will continue 
to arifie and "more student participa- 
tion" will nut lie imywluT! near lln 
panacea some booster* would claim. 

Admissions policy There is prac- 
tically no taipport for militant*' dc 
maiidrt at many K*-boobv to throw u|jen 
freshninn clnssea to all minority group 
members who have completud iisgli 
whw>l, But there will be more willing- 
ness to develop new testing procedures 
to determine capabilities ot -iin h -iiu 
dents who cannot meet formal ere 
trance requirement*, and more efforts 
to help upgrade them M" llicy can 
lake regular courses. 

fhuuittllor Could holds tliat lower- 
ing the Htandards to allow Ill-pre- 
pared tHuJt-EiLi to pass would hciod 
toward "complete absurdity." lie 
said: "You might as well give a 
lull i-alaurcute dcjjrcc t>> ••vervftic at 
birth, if atalu* in ell tltat matters and 
what you know has no relevance. " i 

Faculty Presidents, chancellors and 
niofit other administrators will be 
lookinj; to the faculty in the new 
school year to ttesert more leadership 
in preserving order, lo avoid actions 
that might stir up students against 
the administration and to pay mure 
attention, as one educator put it, to a 
school's over-all problems rather ( inn i 
their own [popularity among student*. 

' 'The inactivity of the faculties has 
really been a big |>ari of the prob- 
lem," Hr. Wilson said. "They're just 
not Kefting, behind tlii'ir adrnmihlrii- 
Ihiilh. San*" uf thi-m an- even 11 little 
gleeful when trouble tomes/' 

President Weil and CharweHor Klot- 
ttche said that, while many proferwors 
.ire lilter^il in dernnoding «hnngf:s 
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Dr. S. I, Hayakawa's firm -handed defense of San 
Francisco State against campus anarchists 
won him permanent appointment as president. He 
setts *n expanded tote for businessmen in helping 
to improve public higher education. 



when it cornea to war. the draft, and 
economic and political issues, they 
ttsmt.tJnM.-rvni.svH about quick changes 
in their own aw. 

Faculty members who have uritl- 
deed their administrations should, 
one president suggested, undergo the 
Hcademie equivalent of having to 
meet n payroll: "Be an administrator 
for a =*hori peri<sd of time." 

Other administrators ore eiunuraged 
by developments like the one at 
Michigan State, where nearly 100 fac- 
ulty members turned out voluntarily 
to dissuade ntudents at the site of a 
near-riot to leave and not become em- 
broiled in trouble not related to the 
school that did follow later. 

Alumni— While many graduates 
were indignant whan, tin", felt, their 
* Ihmi]h were vacillating in tJit- fat* uf 
lawlessness, their protests are giving 
way to expressions of willingness to 
rally behind school administrations, 
help them deaj with the pruhlemn. 
Alumni support remains iugh try tin- 
other measure Harvard and Cornell 
reported record financial contribu- 
tions, with Stanford also showing a 
big jump in total gifts From business 
ni>d indiiatry. 

[ !.c Amnrii jui Alumni Council ran a 
spot check on troubled cam puses 



throughout the country, found that 
gift* from alumni at moat had cither 
increased or were unchanged. 
A Council otEdal said that schools* 
which have good communications* 
with alumni were able to explain 
wlisif had ii. 1 1 if .fried Jind why they 
acted the way they did, and in most 
'■iisi'MUJii >Tr.«nj> nuji|j<trt from gmdu- 
atea, 

Increases In gifts to schools that ex- 
perienced troubles in the post year 
represent in part a move by alumni 
to rally around and help their alma 
mater "weather I he crisis," the Coun- 
<-D spokesman snid- 

Of 30 schools checked, six reported 
disturbances had led to noticeable gift 
cancellations. 

ROTC Strong support wi.ll continue 
from Isolh sdsooss nod Htudcnts. de- 
spite widely publicized but scattered 
moves to abolish units entirely or 
withdraw academic credit. A total of 
3-17 schools now have 49? units. Army 
units will be activated at IB additional 
schools by September, 1970. and 
more than 'MA} schools remain on a 
waiting list. 
At the same time. Defense Secretary 
Melviri li. Laird lias expressed will- 
ineness to consider "JintiL'i-- tli.it 
would improve this program over-all 



find at individual schuoK Shifting 
mnrc ol the pore military mooing tn 
Summertime its oise avenue to be ex- 
plored Hut SeiTf'Uiry Ijnrd drew a 
line* "We arc nol prepared frs :-ee 1 hr- 
M >T( ' degraded in any wa> " 

Why won't It all go »wsy7 

With such supposedly rigid organ- 
suasions a-; collctfe Administrations 

fual the Defense I l- p irliinvsl itioru 

thsm williiif! to take rui understanding 
look at students' complaints, why 
then the prospect of even more 
(rouble? 

llen-educalorK >ue in wide disagree- 
ment. Some, like* Messrs. Wilson, 
Plimpton and Gould, see the answer 
iu (i more aggressive cll'ort by young- 
ster! to resolve such prohUnn* us- V id 
Nans, the draft, dvil rights and the 
woes of cities. 

Hut Dr. Hnynkaw.'j leds radicals 
citing the war as justification for their 
tactics "are simply looking for a pre- 
text to rebel agaissal authority The 
root cause is psychologies!-- the radi- 
cids are determined lo spiurrel with 
any authority figure and whnt it 
stands for," 

A lew educators say trouble could 
bit averted by acceding to block mili- 
tants' demands for Afro- A merit sen 
courses taught by and to Negroes 
only. 

Roosevelt University, opened in 
1945 in downtown Chicago as a com- 
muter mlln^e. that wekomed minor- 
ity-group Eludents. hat? a story to tell 
on that score. 
It has offered black studies courses 
ip . it. opened imdoors. Hu( it wasn't 
safe in 1WW*. wIicjs t h»- Black SmdenlH 
Association launched a series of 
guerilla-like raids, taking over class- 
rooms and demanding more black 
studies. 

trepidant Weil, whoise family (led 
from Nazi Germany in the Ifi30's, 
told Nation's UiwrNKaa hi- sdiool'* 
<-x|.wri«-nn' hud process "the fuel you 
oiler sin extensive liM d| Ma. k studies 
is no guarantee you won't have 
trouble." 

One theory has it that, firm resis- 
tance to radical demand ilrsve^ ihe 
IBO tk ff t a students into the revolu- 
tionary camp. 

A moderates' backlash 

But at Sun Francisco State, under 
Dr. Hayakawa, the majority uf the 
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lent, body voted out radicals who 
gained control of the student 
Bovernnient imd \i» treabury. The 
lai-ully .dsn ih<h!«J rndn iils who hud 
taken over its own organization. 
Mart. student* simply got tired of" 
constant inlerTuplions in their edu- 
cation. 

"The economic base of radicalism on. 



thi.-i i ampuA hns been destroyed," Dr. 
Hayakawa said, predicting his own 
rumpus will U« more quiet in the new 

year 

At the University of Denver, a rirm 
promise thai "nwifl, *ure reHidls" 
would follow any disruption wan .i<-. 
tompanied by the drafting of what 
amount* to u student bill of rights. 



Dr i ogan Wttson, president of the American 
Council on Education, doubts there' ti be 
"any letting up" by students out to disrupt 
colleges Council goat is preserving both 
order and academic freedom. 




and of a separate disciplinary code. 
Students participated fully in tho 
draftings, providing a blend of re- 
sponsibility and solf-disciptine. 
And many other moderate student* 
are coming to the fore. The As*u*-ta- 
tkm of Student Governments, head- 
quartered In Washington and rupre- 
senling groups on !WW) campuses, w 
flecking through research into < uimpuH 
problems. im|nroved < ommunications 

among .Mr-hook and, I n i|h4'ij| |y. a high 

level national meeting, to find ways 
to defused isputes before they explode. 

Thi* emotional |iiV.<rtUl'i^ ol demands 
for black studies or student selection 
mI l..jiully ut ii given nchtMil can 1m> 
eased . ASG officials feel, by bringing 
to bear all available know ltd ge mi 
those issues- including the successes 
or r'ailun-M other* have had in ejjit-n- 
mealing with them, the actual extent 
oi student [iiirt(< i|Hilion and what 
evidence there is that the radical-, 

have been genuinely 1 1 rnd >>■ 

have just been htirriiit up tmuhh 

Aimed with such information, mid 
die-ground students in a crisis situri- 
tinn tan arrive at their own reasoned 
judgments, the ASG hopes. 

And. It feels, the re*ear< h-> oinmutu- 

. aliunn operation* .-an K o a Long way 
toward helping res|ioiiriible students 
bring about needed and constructive 
change. 

"The New Left needs specific griev- 
ances to exploit," the ASG explains. 
"If they don't get them. Lhey can't 
exploit them." 

Madness and beyond 

When all the factors and all the par- 
ties involved are considered, i'" 
mediate future ap|iears to contain 
more of the .same violent, revolu- 
tionary mildness that has plagued 
American higher education in the 
past few years but with a resurgent v. 
of elfort* hy many determined, hjii- 
cercied people to put things right 
again. 

And beyond that? Acting President 
MinIi at W.-djHith College hud an 
answer thai lit* | msl n* well as future 
fenerations of collegiate dissenter-, 
dissident*, pn demurs, adtn mist rai ion- 
baiters and nil hut the mora far-out 
revolutionaries. He told lus student*: 
Whether hi like it ur nol in u ■! 
» few years you will not be ahle to 
duck the resjKiiwnbility you will be 
the K'Ualilislunent." END 
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BUSINESS 
AS USUAL 

Heads of schools training future executives see plenty 
of trouble ahead, but not for themselves or their students 



Campus riots have had iilmrRit no 
nupport from business students or 
faculty and won't hava any apprecia- 
ble effect OH the number and quality 
of students enrolling In business 
schools. 

This la the view of the vast, majority 
of America'* tap business educators, 
polled by Nation's BuHiNfcaiJ through 
the American Association of Collegi- 
ate School* of BusmeHB 

Most oftheae scores of dehna and de- 
partment heads predict at leant a* 
m.iitY diwrd'Ti- tin? loll m- !uhJ year, 
directed at the top administration of 
uni versitiee oar at the liberal arts nnd 
social acienre schools. 

About four out of Hi, though, pre- 
dict fewer campus disorders And 
some qualify their views by saving: 
•There will be more disorders if the 
Viet Nnm war isn't ending; fewer if 
it. iff. 

•There will be more unless legisla- 
tures or universities exercise more 
control. 

• It all depends on policies Adopted 
by university administrators. 

Nearly all thesa? fdui-iUor* believe 
school* of business will 1m- immune 
I'rum Mudeul ij i -?rr|i-r liiiKineJK SIU- 
denta are generally unsympathetic 
wfth the aims of the demonstrator*, 
they say. 

"Although schools of business seem 
a likely target since they can be 
viewed :h rrcntillg Ofgimrxa t i r u i men 
for the no -called military -indust rial 
complex, 1 do not think cam pus radi- 
cals will make them a target for direct 
attack. "says Dean Abraham L Gitlow, 
School of Commerce. New York Uni- 
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versfty, "The radicals have discov- 
ered too much firm twist tanee among 
r he Ht udenlit nnd faculty of the profea- 
■■|.'!i,i| si (ion!* especially business 
and engineering." 

Dean Robert L Burke, School of 
Business Administration. Garuaga 
University, Spokane, Waah,, suggests 
why liberal arte college* are more 

lifcelj Uirttets i I . : 1 1 1 !-, I n e- 1 1 : .1 

attack* ore mode against the weakest 
and not the strongest portion and 
Liberal art* colleges have been par- 



Dean Gitfow. NYU. says that 
campus radicals probably won't 
pick business schools for 
targets. 




I icularly irrelevant with respect to to- 
day's world. In far too many instances 
they are stQl training tlw sons, of 
lienUemen '.'or n lid- n[' leisure." 

Some dt'ariN even prodF. t 1 he i .im] uih 
turmoil will raise business school en- 
rollment. 

Associate Dean Thomas A, Graves 
Jr , Graduate School of Business Ad 
ministration. Harvard University. nay* 
"1 imagine thai I ho unmlwr of *tu- 
dents rtt-lei i ing butiMH OKPMHi VtSB 
rise, and thnl these students will be 
more active, more involved." 

Dean Gerald L. Cleveland, School 
of Business, Seattle University, agrees: 
"In my opinion. students major in k m 
business will increase. Many student* 
recognizi' that busine-tH courses deal 
with some of the 'real' problem* of 
contemporary society." 

Dean John S- Fioldcn. College of 
Business Administration, Boston Uni 
versify, feels I he effect of [he campus 
turmoil probably will be "very bene 
ficial" for business. "It. will tend to 
make moat thinking- students more 
socially conscious, and our -«>iiet\ 
needH^wially'-conscinuJibusinew* man- 
agers, M he says. 

Acting Dean Donald L Thompson. 
Co/ftrge of Business Administration, 
University of Oregon, disagrees, say- 
ing "The erred alrcfidy has been 
turn away young people from engag- 
ing in undergraduate study of busi- 
ness in the direction of liberal arts 
majors, which are mora immediately 
rulutud lu loiitcriipurarv social prub- 
iotas." 

Doan C William Vons. College of 
Business and Public Administration, 
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Dr. Irons, Howard University, 
urges: "Enlist elected stu 
dent leaders in the decision 

process. " 



University of Arizona, also in pessi- 
mistic. "It will mean." he says, "that 

many ul' mir mnnr Nilfnterl \. m 

people wlUahun I j urines* careers." 

Whatever their cfTerr in r hi- lung 
run, campus militant* have found 
little Bup|»ort ho far smnng students 
or faculty at business schools in either 
ilu< giant universities, or smaller ones. 
Of 178 deans who replied to the poll. 
1 Tel stay lln-ir mmit'dt-i and f.eulK 
tout little or no jmrL in the rooenl 
disorders. 

Tlun was the reply of Dean Donald 
W Q'Comiell, College of Business 
and Public Administration, University 
of Maryland, arid nf Deen B. F, 
Landuyt College of Business and 
Administration. University of Detroit 

"With tin- exception uf one or two 
junior faculty incmhcn*. jmd two 
or three militant student*," Dean 
Landuyt nay*, "the business school 
had little *urh paHinpjiijon. n pat- 
tern I expect will continue-" 

"Business students and faculty have 
not been in-tlve," agrees Dean Paul 
V. Grambsch, School of Business 
Administration. University of Minns- 
sola. Tiul li ruiiliiuusli'Ti "f r be war 
mi^liT bring about :i ihiitige 

"I think wt are game, to hnve t« 
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breed a new group of ariminL«tmtnrn 
who have tlit' ri^ln blend of negotiat- 
ing skill and abihty lo kmiw when Jtnd 
how to <Tat:k down. 

"The situation is not far different 
from that facing industry in the tur- 
bulent times of the niiddk- Thirties, 
and it win* necessary to breed a new 
kind of company executive." 

What steps, the business educators 
were asked, would they reoomniend 

It' itaill'ol tiii;i|Mlri ilL-iiil'tlerS? 

Their answers stress firmness but 
also a greater voice for students in 
university iifTjur'i. Witness these com- 
ments; 

Dean Kermit 0. Hanson, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
University ot Washington: 

"Develop an organizational struc- 
ture which has t restive and rani pas- 
sionate leadership, and entourage* 
uninhibited exiiusnge of ideas among 
faculty, students and administrators. 

"Expedite the decision-making pro- 
cess to facilitate change. 

"Formulate regulations which more 
dandy state the rule* of the (fame 
and which provide discipline polities." 
Edward D. Irons, chairman, Depart 
ment of Business Administration, 
Howard University: 

"Listen Co tin. 1 rational f>rk'v;iru"tt» of 
student-; Knli-i >-li'i i»-rl -ninlcul Scurf 



Dean Grambsch, University 
of Minnesota: "t think we'te 
going to have to breed a new 
group of administrators." 





Dean Hanson. University of 
Washington, asks regulations 
that clearfy "state the rules 
of the game " 



-r- in i In- Heii*ion process on a suh- 
«t huitiveund genuine basis. Selectively 
punish Irrational behavior." 
Dean William H Baughn. Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
University of Colorado: 

"Universities should recognize areas 
when p rogress is needed and attempt 

in i iirri'i f rtVti. ten. jf*. linwcvi-r, il it- 

cussjon and change should lw kept 
within orderly procedure*. 

"Interference with the rights of oth- 
ers, property destruction and lliroals 
of violence must be handled promptly 
end conclusively. Compromise with 
destructive, militant grnufie leads to 
further disorder 

Dean Frank S. Kaulback Jr , Mctntrre 
School of Commerce. University of 
Virginia: 

"Sensible, mature i-ottsideration of 
reJiMiitkdiic -lutlctit ri'i|ueM>. Tlii-i 
does not Include requests for dis- 
criminatory treatment based u|»n 
racial or other reason*. 

"Swift, severe and certain punish- 
ment {expulsion, imlne action or 
ln4h > fur those advocating or reaort- 
ing to violence." 

Dean Glenn D Overman, College 
ot Business Administration. Arizona 
State University: 
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"Tlwre are riD easy method* to con- 
t ml campus disorders, but ndmints- 
i nuors must find u way to eliminate 
by HU*]ji<rtsLofi ur expulsion tho*.- slu 
dents who interfere with normal oper- 
ation of the university. 

"It U loo much to hope for busy 
faculty member* and student* to take 

i hp umc t -*iirnii , riut-|iiimiif and 

out- protest live protestor*. 

"They expert the university admin- 
istration to provide on orderly earn pus 
the same way it provide* other fa- ili- 
ties conducive to the educational 
processes." 

Dr Philip C. Shaak. associate dean. 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Rutgers— The State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey 

"More stud-nl iinoU< nu.iil in utn- 
viTmity jMilii y tltn irtions in the first 
place. 

"Clearly state what student activi- 
ties are acceptable und what are not 
under university policy. 
"When and if unacceptable activity 



Dsan Hayes, Duquesne Univer- 
sity, sees need for a serious 
analysis of college and uni- 
versity administration 




taken place. iKh university should 
take action promptly." 
Dean Richard H. Hoiton. School of 
Business Administration, University 
of California at Berkeley: 

"ItuJes regarding student nrtivities 
may need to be reviewed carefully rtfwi 
then enforced with a firm hand, with 
particular attention given to proce- 
dures to afwun 1 (;<ir hearings. 

"If outside law enforcement officers 
are necessary, they should be care- 
fully instructed so as to minimize any 
incidents which might lead to charges 
of brutality; I hey should make ar- 
rests in targe numbers, if necessary, 
rather than dimply using their billy 
i lubn or guns." 

Dean Robert Lynn. Collage of Com 
merce, Kansas State University 

"Listen to legitimate grievance* and 
take appropriate corrective measure* 
Don't overreact to disorders; this 
alienates moderates."' 
Dean Edward C. Atwood Jr., School 
of Commerce and Administration, 
Washington and Lee University: "Lis- 
ten to students, treat them fairly, 
accommodate them when possible and 
explain it when you l annol." 
Dean James H MacNeill. Collage of 
Business Administration, Fordham 
University. 

"When extraordinary miMm* ntv u-iri 
ployed by students to achieve de- 
mands, such us. oercion. intimidulion. 

disrupliur d niher power plays, the 

university should not»top functioning 
and res]K>nd to these demands- The 
thsljIi of this practice has been a stop- 
and-go existence at the whim of n 
handful of radii -tdH. 

"When rules land inwsu are broken, 
penalties should be imposed. If these 
people are not held responsible for 
their misdeeds now. tlicv will never be 
useful members of society. 

"A vigorous campaign must be 
waged to tooth students llmt poln-\ 
making by demand and force cannot 
be tolerated " 

Dean George H Rabbins, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
University of California at Los An- 
geles: 

"Strong facult y government to study 
needs for reform, to determine con- 
.vnsLLx Miiri ru hi' [ucparinl h» Mjp|<ort 
reasonable prupn'v.d:- imai whatever 

soarce. 

* "Use of court orders and regular en- 
furivmcnt pruiedunw when; viola- 



lion.-, of law occur with oukk couri 
action. 

"Repeal of federal and state legisla- 
tion that haw re-nulled from panic, 
fear and reaction, but that only makes 
matters more critical." 

Some business educators empliasize 
that the universities must examine 
their own conscience* more closely to 
see where they may be at fault. 
Dean William J. Regan. College of 
Business Administration, University 
of San Francisco: 

"Listen to the more perceptive lead- 
ers of the rebellions, department by 
department, campus by campus 
Their dissension is nut without cause. 

"Jlccugnixo teaching and t+ludent in- 
volvement us the main criteria for 
faculty advancement and reward. En- 
courage faculty to spend more time 
on campus and to know ( hoir student* 
by name, 

"Reduce faculty moonlighting and 
travel. Increase the teaching load uf 
able instructors," 



Dean Baughn, University of 
Colorado, insists that dis- 
cussion and change stay with- 
in orderly procedures 





Donald L Calamo. head, Business De- 
partment, Southwest Missouri State 
College: 

'TbtTr muni he it ro. r ipm linn I hilt 
inju«tii'i'H rtn t-siHt unci havt' mrftisl-wl. 
The Hiniplimii notion that predomi- 
nant fore* will quiet the disquieted is 
n naive liof^." 

Dean James L Hayes, School of 
Business Administration, Duquesne 
University. «uggest£ "aerious analysis 
of college nnd univemity organiwition. 

" 'Traditional' organization i« medie- 
val, decision-making ta far alower 
thou demand for diH-j&iotia. Fu. -u.lt y 
Hhoutd parthipiitp mora fully in deri- 
sions but only after they excTcisc their 
resfwuiHiliility in learning what, is 
Known jihnul iidinini-itniliiiri. . , 

"Schools of huHinesH nhould ei|>twe 
uthiT fni'ultie* in vvhnl lii*", kimw imd 
implement decisions doner to the atu- 
dutii lovul." 

Dean J. T Stewart. Division of 
Applied Sciences and Technology, 
Grumbling Colfegs, G rambling, l^a., 
urges "more renltist.ii nvholiititif nf- 
fcrinffH" nnd "more liae of students on 
I ilmining and other iummittee-tt, " 

fiuyn Dean John W Hennessey Jr. 
The Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration, Dartmouth College: 

"Analyse system of Btudent-fueulty 
staff parlH-ipntion in deiibijoiiiuiikiiiii 
at till level*. . . . 

"Prnvidf institutionally Inr expres- 
sion nf rariiij; and wanting to .w\ im 
larger isauca: Vict Nam iniid sele< thf* 
service urban < risi.*, maldistribution 
Of Oppoqrturdty and resources, quality 
of environ iiiliU. 

"Seek wnya to refresh or renew the 
university arid il* l.ejn I «i nt; yiniU .h h1 
processes." 

f in illy. some of llu- i'f.lucutor?. point 
out L i univi'jviiiy him iLm limiliilimw 

Thtw. Donald L Thompson, aciincj 
dean. College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Oregon, com- 
menu*: "We hiuhI bring home to stu- 
dents. riruiKUidentj?, faculty unrl all 
mCmlHim nf the oampuH ^immunity 
the b.irH fact t J nil higher education 
tMiHini 1 1 1 1' i ■ ■ •' I '. Hilve all the world 's 
problem*. . . . 

"This means that a ml lege s run 
tri billion lies in the extent to which 
il -iiii |irepnre its HturicnlK U> cope 
with the problems of content rxirary 
society, and not in its ability to di- 
rectly solve those problems itself." 

END 




ACCE ANNUAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 




Dollars and senss are both involved when there 
Is sn interchange ol Ideas, One technique for 
exchanging Information — and refueling the dea 
cells is to attend a conference, symposium, 
forum, or maybe a convention. 

When people get together, there la Interchange. 
Moat of mankind's accomplishments have re- 
sulted from a conference — of two or more 
people. 

New management techniques obtained al meet- 
ings benefit everyone This exposure and ap- 
plication of new or exchanged ideas "re- 
charges the battery" and le directly related to 
organlzalion improvement. 

The executive Df your organlzat-on is probably 
planning now to attend !he Annual Manage- 
ment Conference of the American Chamber of 
Commerce Executives, It's in Detroit, Michigan, 
October T9-20. 

Encourage management irnining — It pay*. 
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If the slogan that kicked off campus 
rebellion four years ago — "Don't trust 
anyone fiver HO" — is meaningful, then 
Hep, Harry I !o!dw,ithT Jr. oft 'aiifornia 
lost it with the younger generation a 
month ago. 

But Biirry Jr.. juet turned 31. doesn't 
tbink so. 

He feels he not only has good tines of 
communications open to the under IVi 
set, but he uivderHtiintbi- their Jiaiip u]is 
and van speak their Imiguage. 

The mn of the 1964 Republican Pres- 
idential candidate is a harddiner on 
campua violence, but also believes, re- 
■ aliilrant students have a menage 
which in not petting through to rb'ir 
elders: That their elders have not "di- 
rected" them "constructively/* 

A IW> graduate of Arizona State I "ni- 
varsity in Business and Marketing, 
young 0 nld water was u alo< 'k bn >ker be- 
fore actively seeking public office. 

Like his U. S. Senator father, lie's a 
Republican who learw benvily toward 
i iiri.iHrvMtLSni. But I it- 1 1. a t.n 'l Ihnik he's 

out of etep with others his age who so 
often fire regarded as liberal. 

He wa» eltN'led to the House April '*VI 
in a special election to fill the sent held 
by Hep. lid Keineeke. who became Cal- 
iforjiE.'! "s lietitcnahf governor, lie is 1 wo 
mnntlisshy of Iwing the youngest mem- 
ber of Congress. 

H ere, Barry Jr. give* a Nation '$ Bus- 
TNF.5.S editor lis* VH'iis i-pH ™>oie of the 
problems of youth which seem ao pt-r- 
plexing to their elders. 

What is your opinion on the cur- 
rent campus upheaval? 

Bosjenlly, wo as Amerniins liavo in a 
sensecreated this the older generation, 
r I n tit .r her* and fathers and school ad- 
nunisi rvili>rs because the 1 young peo- 
ple have n tremendous amount of en- 
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ergy to bum. and they are « very cu- 
rious hunch 

Wliat we have failed m rl>> is answer 
lii" basii questions <>f what, when', 
when, how and why ,ehpc mlly why . An 
a result, we haven't provided the two 
thirties [lint are essential Number one 
is direction, and tlint's by answering 
these questions. The wmd thing is 
discipline. 

So we have Hnrt of left them looking 
for their own t lung, so tu speak. 

Are you blaming the parents and 
the older generation entirely ? 

No, noi really. Bui after. -iil. i he voung 
people are in the learning process, m a 
development stage, and they are look- 
ing for direction. They're looking f»r 
discipline. They might not admit this 
I ni i t hey are, and they respect it. Mmi 
people do, if It's constructive and re- 
Hpoti*ible. 

It's very natural for young people. If 
they an not directed constructively, If 
they are not disciplined, to tend to 
gravitate toward sensationalism, con- 
troversy, anything to grah hold of as 
a eause. 

They tiave latched onto n cause. The 
cause is very' hard to define but they've 
put l.ibi-i.s on it ''personal freedom," 
"better education." 

Since you've stated the cause 
and who is responsible, what 
can be done now to change trie 
direction, to restore some peace 
on the college campus? 

Well, what must be done cannot be 
ib ■in- from (In- Jtilcriil [cVel. 1 1, rcjilly 
can't bo done from the governor's of- 
fice. 1 think the real emphasis has to be 
placed in the area of i-ontrt.il of thuse 
who have the responsibility — school 
boards, trusts-,, regents uf universities 



and colleges, and ripbt On down In the 
chamvllurs nnd president* of schools. 
These are the people who eandosome- 
thinjj alsiut it. That's wlwi they're 
there fur 

In order \u ;;rl tlii :n l.i r ilo Mtrnetiiinu 

you have to have the people. btM 
mothers and fathers, the voter*", de- 
rmoid licit tliey take net ion. 

How do you handle a situation 
like this? 

I think you have to take, into consid- 
eration yiajng people lixiuy versus wliat 
they were whan yea were in school. 
Education has progressed to the degree 
where you might say students today 
are somewhat nvore intelligent at col- 
leg* age than they wore. 

In this matfiriatiatic world we live in. 
though, they are exposed to wo much 
more, and 1 1 lev have a wider hreadth 
to look at, to influeta-e them. T*erha|ts 
an midiitinp of our colkvte currii-ulum 
is needed. 

For instance ? 

Well, they talk about the hlnr-k fttid- 
ieB itntu) i. I disagn* that we ivt'd hlai-L 
leucliers to teach buick courses or that 
we need a s<;]ainite mllegc of black 
studies. But I think we can take part 
of I hat and put it to pood use from the 
..■thi. uti.no.il Humdpoinl . 

For instame, I feel we ibt pm% r ide 
Studii!KinluHlirrvilnclrivii->i t"sic>« rbv 
ar 'I lievement? of the various nationali- 
lii-'j. rir»l only just f»r I i|m k ?\ urb-nts or 
Mexicans students, but for all student*. 

How much do you think busi- 
nessmen are to blame for the 
college disturbances ? 

To the extent that they have not be- 
enme sufficiently aware of the problem 
;m<l have m>t biken n big enough jmrt 
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"Young people have a responsibility afso. 



Barry Jr. Scolds the 
Older Generation 

continued 

in trying to solve it, although in recent 
yearn I housands of businessmen have 
taken a keener interest. 
Also, I do have thoughts about the 
rolrmf'bussness in education. I fialtwhtin 
I wa* in college I would hnve liked to 
see more businessmen participating, 
The fin -inesnnan could help ko Enjsd 

reality into many college Kubjecta. 

In other words, let the |iro fearto rB ten< -h 
them the basics. The student* could 
learn how to apply this theoretical 
knowledge by having people who are 
in business come in. for example, and 
say. "You have teamed this about 
marketing and promotion. Here we 
have XYZ baby food mniiwny. Here 
is how they actually promote their 
prtidu' l," And y<m it. 

Or suppose there * u discussion in ii;iss 
nbaut wages and employment- Why 
not invite them to a bumntt-o* firm and 
show them some of rh- problem* - ' I-et 
them get a better understanding of 
<\h.t'. liii^ir:»-.-n \ut» lu contend with. 

Duringyour campaign you urged 
a joint Congressional investiga- 
tion to determine why campus 
disturbances are so well organ- 
ized and financed. Are you fol- 
lowing this up 7 

Actually what I urged was Uuit the 
Congressional investigating commit- 
toes make, public the information they 
have lunipiU <1 on student riots, or at 
least give the iiiforrnation to the states. 
I'm a strong believer in letting the 
slates solve these campus problems. 
The fedf-nil government has lax:ti col- 
liH tliiR n wealth ill" i] j n nation from 
tin- -tuiU Why not i'unnol this back 
to tlu» states, bo they can act on their 
own? 

Student militants condemn uni- 
versity authorities when they call 
for police help to quell a campus 
disturbance. What's your view? 

1 pretty tiui' h lake the umo view as 
Gov. RuJirild ileafjii'. He dislikes very 
much having to call the police or 
National Guard, but when all law and 
order breaks down and when the com- 
munity calls for help, you have no 
other i-ourn*-. I don't thitik this -v.irt nf 
anarchy should be tolerated. 
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Just before you took office you 
sent a questionnaire to voters in 
your district and Gome 85 par 
Cent favored stranger action to 
stop campus disturbances. Does 
that tell you anything ? 

It's an example, though just an ex- 
ample, "f whm the feeling i* hIE rn own 
tljt . ounl.r\ . ] m sum ul that. 

la it true you are against lower- 
ing the voting age and your 
father is in favor of it? 

Yea, if you want a quick answer. But 
there are shades of difference, if under 
our present system someone wanted 
to lower the voting age to 18, I'd «ay 
No. and I think my father would, too. 
because tile basic assumption is that 
voting carries with it certain nw|»nai- 
bilities. 

tn my opinion, if they lower the 
voting a^e in \H they Hhoidd lower all 
ages: drinking, the age of consent and 
ao forth. In other words, if a person is 
i»IJ enough and inU-lliKtmt enough b> 
assume the responsibility of voting, 
then he should be old enough to as- 
sume these other responsibilit i^u. 

Some students at 1H are far more in- 
telligent and responsible than some 
older people. 



You don't necessarily buy the ar- 
gument that if you are old 
enough to die for your country, 
or marry, or pay taxes, you have 
tha right to vote whan you're 
IB? 

I really don't. I appreciate the argu- 
ment, but there is more to it tlum that. 

Do you consider there is a gener- 
ation gap between you and 
your father ? 

At times th^re has been. 

Recent times ? 

When I whm youtiy we were miles* 
apart a I times. But as I'va grown 
older we've grown closer. Actually, ail 
my life there's been a very warm, very 
good understanding between the two of 
us. 

When I was youti(ft?r the InK com- 
plaint t had, as the students have to- 
day, was Utat «> many q ^s jgflb t sl 
weren't answered. It was luird getting 

anrvwi-n, (■ .lli" whvri. Ir "s welL-rimi^i tfj 

tell a man, you know, that Columbus 
disiDvered Americ* or that you liave 
to liave profits as an incentive to make 
free enterprise work, but why do we? 
VihjoU people it" not aeeept the tad 
as true, 
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Do you think there are answers 
to oil the questions that bother 
young people ? 

Yefl I think no. When you and I can 
talk I can t*B you thingn and many 
times you'll accept them, whereas the 
younger | ieo| ik' won't , I jo iiuso 1 hoy ve 
iroi nil lli.:- energy, you see. and thev 
Wnnl 1" U iir u 

Does your dad give you any 
pointers ? Did he tell you how to 
be an effective campaigner or 
how to bean effective Congress- 
man 7 

Nni king more than the basksof life, 
the Golden Rule approm-h. The 
greatest thing he did was U) instill in 
n-.c jit ji 11 early nge a kcii«> r »r reHpoosj- 
bititv find give me a basic philosophy 
to follow. 

When I first went into businean he 
said, "Harry, when you're in business 
you're going to meet u lot of people. 
When you do. treat them with kind 
new* and understanrfinit and respect 
because as you walk down the |«ith 
or life, the dust iluit you stir up will 
fall on Other*, and they're never K<>iii>! 

n forget." 

Now that you're getting settled 
in Congress, what do you think 
of the seniority system where 
most of the committee chair- 
men are anywhere from 20 to 
50 years older than you 7 Does 
this disturb you? 

No, not really. There can he a very 
natural frustration whit h 1 don't led 
right now bo-au&e I'm so new, But 
I'm sure, ns time goes by, when there 
are very burning insyes or problems 
which I'tn frying to solve, I will run 
up against the seniority system. At 
that time it's going to be difficult to 
understand it, 

I hiwever. I have tremendous rcs|ieet 
lor the Crxi^rr^ifiniil nyjilem. I think 
the institution of neniority is a good 
iMif. While we need tin: energy and 
the drive and the imagination of 
youth in Confrere, we also in'cd (lie 

W I 3 ■ I [ I I Ol 1-1JI !l CX | «■!■ 1 1-11 1 II | PILI'll l LH 

House Republican leader Jerry Ford, 
•Senate Kepuhlii .in leader Kvcrett 

Dirkscn iind S|ic:iker 'if the H 

iblltl \h -Curtian k. 

Most young men your age seem 
to be more liberal than you are. 



Do you feel out of step with 
them? 

I don't really believe moat young 
people today are m -'> lib«-r;il (linn I. 
Too often we bandy these terms 
around without defining wluil we 
mean. Whit I you might rail liberalism 
today was o>nservatnrm Tour year* 
ago. 

LilsrruJ philosophies lend 1" flo< lu- 
ute. They have no solid footing, and 
tend P> In? only what the speakirr con- 
trives them to be. 

Conservative, using the basic phi- 
loBOphy of history us a guideline for 
solution* lor I lie future, really have 
their feel solidly mi the ground. Con- 
ht vahvew have history to b.nk them 

Up. 

Amerii -«'k youth How* 0»t Want to be 
a cog in the huge wheel of society. 
They want to be treated aa individu- 
als. They dislike big government. 
They believe that they. us individuals, 
should be able In establish their ow n 
destinies and that an omnipotent 
government does not have thnt right. 
1 agree with them. 

These deairea of America's responsi- 
b]e youth munt be listened to, but at 
the same time those Revolutionaries 
on nor i rumpuses mu-^t be dealt with 
Btroiiffly. 

Vou talk frequently about the 
"silent majority." What do you 
mean ? 

The fluent majority is audi jmujiIi- .i* 
the housewives, the shopkeepers, or 
professional [n-n|.;.- ]('.. i.Uj Hie stu- 
dents on campus who are there for an 
education and who do not really par- 
ticipate in tire chaos. Tito great num- 
lrer of i»eople wiai have yet to really put 
their ftiot down. 

la it time for the silent majority 
to speak up, and what should it 
say ? 

I definitely uhlnk So. feet's take the 
businessman, for •example. 1 am utter- 
ly opposed to having the government 
attack inflation by attacking business. 
lnfl.il irm if, hasicnJIv trained by rite 
irrwt|x»n«ihilil> uf government spend 
ing and monetary practices. It's not 
all because business Is spending 
money It's not ln-cause t he consumer 
is spending money. 

In other words, let'* go to the heart 
ol the problem. Whet is needed are 
sound fiscal pnli, ii^, iitirf 1 think busi- 



ness. Indeed all Americans, should 
ik-namd this and mill riblJIr tu it. 

In the cnaeof Htudents, the 99 per mi 
who are not really part ot thi-s niiliUnt 
group, but who have become un- 
noiuwiwtH iiuthipfoUn. sliould apeak 
up. and not go tlu? way the mQftenta 

1 tell students that the responsilulit v 
lur (tt upping 11)'.- railing <>n I he > I'lb'gi 1 
.:<nipiiHt>_s rail only nts1.n with moth*=rn 
and fntlvrs and M-bmil Imiinl 1 * ;omI 
r»*geiHh hot tlial l he> lviv*» it resiwmHi- 
biliH aim i Thfv . rv liir nam' p;irl n ipa- 
lion and yet a very small percentage 
turns nut il them-liool eiei -Lions. 

1 think those studeau wlui want an 
ntia Hti'in Jintl want a nuihirit. five 
i luingi' nbould stjiml up and Say No to 

these militants- No to burning of 

pm IkmiIh, No tu riots and kidnaping of 
lew hern, 

How do you feel about the war 
in Viet Nam ? 

I back {'resident Nixon in wluit he's 
dotng. Whether we should have gone 
in in the first plare 1 don't know, but 
luivi' a right and duly t" In- 
there. Whether to our present full com- 
mitment, I don't know. 

But there is an inherent danger in too 
many |>eople looking on Viet Nam 
oh an isolated thing. We're fighting 
eommuntHm all over this world, and 
Viet Nam ;-• iuh! aiiollu-r ii)«'u wound. 

You have ii II these countries in South- 
eiisl A.sia I hat are dinrtly in line of 
the communist drive. We liave to de- 
« wli! whether it's iinjiurUitil fur ub to 
help maiiitjiin tltf« !r.i-do>ii of miUiOiiM 
of pj.Niple uver (here. 

Do you favor a professionat 
Army ? 

Ves It would mi ninfilish trementli jus 
snvingM in Ui* dollars, tremendous 
<'1lik iimry and would bea more mobile, 
more effective, strike force with less 
troops. 

Do you think there's hope for 
this younger generation? 

Oh. >•*. sure I think oftentimes tike 
Ameriian people, and enpti uillv 
the older |ttx>p|e. magnify I lie prvih 
li rn-i Hun tin- young |»uple arc u°'»g 
tbnmgh 

Throughout world history, young 
people have always been at the fore- 
front, of change. Somehow, everything 
works out nil right. END 
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We can handle the militants, the armed forces 
say, and we won't use fool-around tactics 



Student radical* who may be eyeing 
the armed services as a target for 
violent protest will corue up against a 
firm nn-numtenae stand —not the kid- 
glove trtwtmenl they enjoyed on 
many riot-searwd college campuses. 

The military services cannot and 
will ii.ii toler-.iTf c I ■ -• di'iir i-Lh live 
mid obstructive tactics of the campus 
rebellion which now threaten Ameri- 
can business and i ml ustry . 

The Defense Deportment is antioi- 
piitttij; trouble and the orders are out 
to move swiftly and firmly at the first 
sign of unlawful activity. Every ma- 
jor command, at home and abroad, 
Ihlh it blueprint for action. 

.4tfi-viccftien havi- been advised of 
their right* and at the i-ame ttnn- re- 
minded of their responsibilities and 
required obedience to authority. 

Investigative units of I lit* armed 



services, oh well as the FB] and local 
authorities, are maintaining close sur- 
ve ilium* .1 round military installa- 
tions no aa to move promptly at the 
first hint of disorder - 
None of this is intended to infer, of 
course, that the military will come 
out sword -swinging. It wants no 
martyrs. Rather, it will take what- 
ever steps are necessary tn preserve 
order und to protect ROvornment 
property. 

Not a, campus 

"It is not inconceivable that a group 
could come on a j>osi or base rind 
occupy on office," a Defend Depart- 
ment official Bays. "This is because 
mom of our bases are open to the pub- 
is* . But from thai point, nil similarity 
to college campus activity ends." 

Although the radical Students for a 



Democratic Society convention in 
Chicago recently was rent by internal 
discord, there is no question that its 
more militant members etiil regard 
the armed services as u prime target. 
Actually, however, the armed ser- 
vi.-esjirc more ■ "ii'vrri«l ,tl this time 
with splinter groups of antiwar dis- 
senters, uoroordinnted attempt* to 

'umomm-" our li^hlin^ Ir(M>p* n rid -i 

rash of underground ni>ws]uumrH than 
with SDS — which, for ihn rime lining 
ut least, is not regarded us a national 
organization with the kind of muscle 
needed to lake on 1 lie military 

"The war is unpopular," one Army 
official told Nation's Buanvr.ss. "For 
that matter, ail wars are uti|*tpular 
to the man getting shot at. The kind 
of dissent thru 1ms implied up in the 
last year is u real challenge to the 
i-ornnmncleni." 



OFF LIMITS 
TO RIOTERS 



Particularly challenging in the dts- 
nenter in uniform, the new "Gi activ- 
ist" who is now considered only an 
irritant, but who could quickly been rue 
n disruptive threat to troop morale- 

Mosc of these »< ti visi« (ire enliHUt's 
.nut most ,-,| tht-ir Iraider* ntt> «-nlJeg«;- 

trained. A PutUfpe official expresses 
concern: 

"With Bomo 30,000 college- 1 mined 
young men scheduled to enter the 
armed forces this year the biff ques- 
tion murk what, will their impact 
be on servicemen in general. Many ot 
them, you see, have been exjwtted to 
the SDS and the causes i I vmbraoes." 

The feedback reaching tlw Penta- 
gon from wilugeH and universities 
with KOTC unite in disturbing. An 
KOTC commander nt a major Wtwt 
(Virol inHtitution reported" 

"Seventy-five per cent of the people 
here "pit on or at m and the other 25 
per cent couldn't care leas." 

Until now. the most noticeable ef- 
fect of SDS pressure has been on De- 
fense Department research and de- 
velopment work on tho college cam- 
puses. Some university administrators 
have already bowed to SDS demands 
and canceled research contracts, 
Thin is viewed by some Pentagon 
officials as more menacing than a 
direct assault by student radicals on 
a military installation. 

Around military bases and post* the 
Student Mobilization Committee to 
End the War in Viel Niuu, the Amer- 
icati Serviceman's Union, the Young 
Socialist Alliance, and splinter groups 
have been visibly active, 

Army the target 

The real target of the dissident 
groups is the Army which depends 
more on draftees than the other ser- 
vices whose rank* art generally lilit.il 
with volunteers. Still. efforts at 
imdermining: morale are also directed 
at young men and women in the Air 
Force, Navy and Mariiu — 

"We sure as hell wouldn't put up 
with what they did at Harvard," says 
one Navy officer. "But you can't 
ignore the SDS and these other dis- 
Mentors. You have Ui think ahead of 
them." 



This thinking ahead is standard 
operating protedure in all the uni- 
formed (services The emphasis is on 
control at the base level. In May. the 
Army iwuad a "Guidance on Dis- 
sent" to all of its major vmnmanris 
with instructions for bases official I bo 
work out a plan of action within the 
framework of the over-all legal re- 
quirements for maintaining pence 
and order on a military installation. 

Within the month the plun was put 
to test at Ft. Meade, Md„ when 
antiwar protestors demanded to be 
allowed to j»asa out antimiliiary 
leaflets on the post, The Ft. Meade 
ciimmnnder invited them OB thi> |xwt 
and designated an area in winch to 
pass ou( their literature. Ail went 
peacefully. Beyond curiosity, the 
soldiers who were attracted seemed 
to display no other interest. 

"The issue is free speech," accord- 
ing to s Pentagon legal officer. "Some 

|M.>SL- hut not iOT tjpeli t.i the 

public. In an ojkrn post, comrnri odors 
may not rule out such assemblies or 
nonmiiitary activity unless these 
would interfere with the accomplish 
ment of the mission or adversely at 
feet discipline. 

"Distribution of leaflets, as nl Ft. 
Meade, seems jjermissible so long as 
it does not interfere. And further, 
commanders can exercise control as 
to time, place and method of the 
activity." 

While most military install aliens are 
iijkmi to the public, they can heHoaed 
immediately by the commander. 
There would not be legal delays '-ui h 
as plague college officials. 

1 n ;i recent issue of Army Digest, 
soldiers were reminded that freedom 
in the Army is different from freedom 
in civilian life: 

"The freedoms are not denied and 
they are not restricted any further 
than necessary. But the soldier is 
disciplined. A military organisation 
must maintain discipline to function." 

The soldier's rights 

Just what arc these military Iri'e- 
doms? A soldier can argue in private 
conversations apart from hie mklitary 
job about the rights ojk! wrongs of 



politics. But the Army draws the line 
when the exenise of rights interferes 
with I lie [tfrformiLin »' of military 
duty or the loyalty, discipline and 
morale of fellow soldiers. 

Punishment of dissenters in uniform 
Would depend on the degree of viola- 
tion of the Cods of Military Justice. 
Ordinarily, it would range from a rep- 
rimand to a special court-martial sen- 
tence of up to six months' imprison- 
ment, forfeiture of two-third* of pny 
during imprisonment, and reduction 
in rank. 

The kind of ditsent currently going 
on around military installations in 
miinugiiuble. Defense officials (htnk. 
and new law- are mil nevded. 

"We have reviewed all our policies: 
and have come to the conclusion that 
the commanders in the held have 
sufficient authority to handle any 
problem,"* an Army spokesman ex- 
plains- "They are well informed on 

the local ssiluutkm and capable-." 

If lUd student militrinth ihi idc, say. 
to occu|jy ji pom coinmnnditr'n nrfiiv 
instead of taking over s dean's office, 
this is what could h:i(>|ien: 

As civilians, tlwy could be removed 
"pursuant to the broad authority 
that- military cojnmiinderH (KJHSfffi to 
take rieL-ussary "Oil appropriate uc- 
tion to preserve good order on their 
posts, and of course, to protect rov- 
ernment property," 

This could be accomplished by mitt- 

tary personnel Hut . Links* thr. take- 
over is scrum -, n pmliahly would lie 
bundled by Im-al civil authorities. 

In unv event, ejei iioli from a mili- 
tary install ii Lion would In- immediate. 
Persons who invade military prop- 
erty. are ejected for breaking the Inw 
i>r violating military reniilutiotw arid 
then return face a maximum fine of 
$500 and six months" imprisojuoent, 

"The complexion has changed in the 
Inst year" on Army officer says. 
"Our thinking is readjusting. Before, 
all men in unifocal were of one mind. 
Today, we recognize thai there ara 
groups actively trying to see how 
many of our yotmg soldiem they can 
inilueiict!. 1 1 in :i te<«l of strength, tx>th 
of the Arm v and of young Americans.'" 

END 
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business 
a look ahead 



AGRICULTURE 



New lype of product under development 
offers processing market for major apple 
variety now mainly limited to fresh sales 

Agricultural Research Service scientists 
report development of multipurpose sauce 
made from Golden Delicious apples, with 
advantage of resistance to spoilage. (No 
refrigeration needed.} 



At least one major processor has ex- 
amined prospects for product, paid for con- 
sultant study that predicted extremely profit 
able outlook. For growers this would mean 
outlet for apples that don't sell fresh. 

Sauce can be colored and flavored 
orange, mini or tomato for use with various 
types of meats. Also apple. 



CONSTRUCTION 



New construction technique produces claims 
of economies and suitability for both on- 
site and assembly line production 

It involves reinforcing concrete with tiny 
steel fibers rather than rods lor sl3b-on- 
grade pouring or production of panels and 
more complex prefabricated components. 

Technique was developed by agricultural 
researchers seeking cheaper ways to put up 
farm structures. Thay experimented with 
steel fibers two inches long, of diameter 



like pencil lead, and produced inch-thick 
panels said to be suitable for housing 

It's claimed some applications would 
reduce materials use, labor costs and trans- 
portation. Developers also believe applica- 
tion could extend to prefab housing, with 
precasting of utility cores such as kitchen 
and bathroom units. 

If so, technique would reinforce trend 
toward manufactured housing, major goal 
of government and some private builders 



CREDIT AND 
FINANCE 



Administration's long-term, " gradualist'' at- 
tack on inflation needn't mean continuing 
record-high interest rates. 

So says Or. A. James Meigs, a vice presi- 
dent of New York's First National City 
Bank, in statement on monetary and fiscal 
outlook. 

President Nixon has declared lead time 
of several months is necessary before spend- 
ing curbs, tax surcharge extension and high 
interest take effect in slowing economy. 



Dr Meigs agrees that current policies 
will be successful in curbing inflation and 
that they've already slowed government 
growth rata and consumer spending. 

"Ami -inflationary policies do not mean 
that interest rates must remain as high as 
They are now. either," he adds. "Rates are 
high portly because of inflationary expecta- 
tions. As growth of economic activity slows 
in the second half of this year, therefore, wo 
should expect interest rates to decline/* 



FOREIGN TRADE 



American wheat growers face prospect of 
declining exports in years just ahead 

Government publications indicate India, 
Pakistan are among countries expected to 
reach self-sufficiency in next few years in 
food grams Turkey is making great strides 
in wheat and (he Philippines in rice. Iran, 
a former importer, now exports wheat 



Thus E. L Hatcher, president of National 
Association of Wheat Growers, says wheat 
exports tins year may be TOO million bushels 
below last year 

So Association calls for shift in U, S aid 
policies wilh goal of increasing ability of 
people to pay for food in importing coun- 
tries, 
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MANUFACTURING 



Rented clothes for The millions? 
Thai's ihe trend. 

And not just in indusiry, where employ- 
er- supplied umlurms are increasingly called 
for In union contracts as a substantial 
fringe benefit. 

Employer pcovisic-n of uniforms and 
"career clothes" has expanded beyond 
service field and taken hold increasingly in 



other areas of business where high style Is 
ihe demand. Impressive industry growth is 
foreseen by Work Wear Carp, of Cleveland, 
nation's largest producer of such clothes 
and facilities to clean them. 

Leighton Rosenthal. Work Wear presi- 
dent, predicts that within seven years, a full 
third of the U S work force will be wearing 
f en ted clothing. 



MARKETING 



NATURAL 
RESOURCES 



There's connection between "cluster" hous- 
ing and wood promotion. Here's how it 
works: 

Clustering represents attempts by builders 
to get away from uniform, rigid lot sizes 
lor homes. They substitute small lots with 
shape depending on topography and with 
open space accessible to all in their develop- 
ments. 

Advantages include lower land costs per 
homo, diversity of appearance, reduced 
ground maintenance. 

On basis of consumer and builder prefer- 
ence surveys, American Wood Council is 
launching efforts in Kansas City, Omaha 



and three other cities to promote cluster de- 
velopment. Reasons include market access 
to home building in s25.00O-s3O.OO0 range, 
and promotional value of being identified 
with attempts, well publicized in news 
media, to apply innovation in search for 
better homes 

Market surveys also identified two other 
targets for Wood Council s promotion pro- 
gram: Single family homes jn the s35,000- 
and-up range, where buyers have option to 
specify wood interior and exterior features, 
and garden-type apartments, where Council 
sees trend toward use of wood to provide 
more resemblance to private homes. 



Navy's undorseas program includes many 
activities with potenital payufl in know- 
how industry can use in exploiting ocean 
resources. 

Of course. Navy efforts are aimed at de- 
fense, including protection of Polaris missile 
deterrent, all the more urgent in view of 
Russia's vast increases in nceanographic. 
conventional navy and merchifin marine 
fleets. 

But technology involves elements of 
universal application, such as communica- 
tions, energy sources, underwater search 
and salvage, and construction. 



These, like military and space program 
fallout, can be expected to affect civilian 
activities. Commission of Marine Science, 
Engineering and Resources notes 

"As the uses of the sea multiply, the 
Navy's defense mission will be complicated 
hy ihe presence of structures, vehicles and 
men The resulting problems can be re- 
salved only by the closest cooperation be- 
tween civilian and military users of ihe sea. 

"Further, military and civil science and 
technology for undersea operations can and 
should bo mutually supporting, emphasizing 
the need for cooperative action." 



TRANSPORTATION 



Aircraft noise problems Causing public out- 
cry among neighbors of metropolitan air- 
ports also increasingly confront smaller gen - 
eral aviaiion fields. 

F. Russell Hoyt, executive vice president 
of American Association of Airporl Execu- 
tes, says increasing use of jets by general 
aviation makes public acceptance a problem 
even in areas where public authorities have 
ample funds to build or expand airports. 

Bulk of gunerai aviation rurpOMs are 
privately ownod, and are caught in two 



way squeeze belwgen rising taxes and lack 
of power to zone lor expansion. 

Part of problem, says Mr Hoyt, is put 1 
lie's concept of general aviation as a bunch 
of nch playboys doing snap rolls on Sunday 
afternoons. Hence efforts are under way 10 
highlight general aviation s rule in economy 

Aerospace Industries Association's Utility 
Airplane Council issued consultant study 
earlier this year indicating vast increases in 
fleet, passengers and cargo carried, and m 
general economic impacl, thiough 1980. 
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LESSONS 
OF 

LEADERSHIP 



PART L! 



Harvey S. Firestone Jr. 



Today is the first day 
of the rest of your life" 



Harvey S. Firestone .(r. learned mi 
important lenaon of life a» a young 
man sitting around a campftrv with 
ruined inventor Thomas A. Edinon. 

"'I lezirned Null great m«!ii axe simple 

men," be says. 

TJihI.'k ;i \omto\ he never forget in the 
QO faadnating years he spent with the 
KirertU>neTire& ItubberCo., founded 
by hia father. During those yeur>, the 
company grew from a Mingle plain m 
Akron, Ohio, to a g|ul>e-girdiitig in- 
dustrial giant producing -10,000 dif- 
ferent iirii. li;S ill 1 1" pUilIHilTHi doing 

art annual husiness volume of more 
than *2 billion. 

KUm led .i director in lUW, Mr !■ iro 
alone retired from the hoard thin 
year. He nerved tw vice president for 
12 year*, Nneaident. Tor nix yearn (two 
of them an chief executive officer », 
chairman for IB yearn i ]fi of l.hcni as 
chief exoi-utive officer j. and honorary 
chimin, in lor two years 

Few figures in American industry 
have seen growth and change as ha* 
this eldest of the five boy* of ti™ 
magnate Harvey S. Firestone. A- .< 
child. Harvey Jr. turned on the steam 
valves that put the company in huni- 
neas nutking tires in Aknni and as a 
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young man bo m:outt?d the world for 
rubber growing sites that would make 
the company independent of the. 
British rubber cartel- 
A naval aviator in World War I, a 
hard-riding No. 1 on the Firestone 
brother* |joIo team, Mr. Firestone, 
now 71. has combined busmen and 
community service. The long-time 
national chairman »f the United 
Service Orgnnizationa 1'ihiIh keenly 
that industry has a responsibility not 
ju«t to manufacture a product, but to 
help people. In this interview with 
a Nation's Business editor, Mr. 
Firestone looks back at his long ca- 
reer with philosophy nnd with humor. 

When you were growing up. did you 
and your btothers feel any special 
responsibilities because you were the 
Firestone children ? 

Well. I think so. I can't nnawer for 
them, naturally. As for raysel f, yen. I 
did, I had n pretty high target to 
shoot at. but 1 wanted to try to hit 
the bullVeye if I <-oiild. 

Did you ever think about any other 
career? 

No. I never did. I never even went 



through the pine* of whether you 
want to become a policeman or a 
motortnan. 

Did your father ever urge you to take 
on any duties just because you were 
a Firestone ? 

No. 1 don't even remember Father 
doing any urging in that res pert I 
think he felt that if I wanted to take 
something on he would give me nil 
the help he ■ nuld. 

And he «. J n J indeed 

1 remember after I bad been in the 
company about a year, he put me at 
the head of the Firestone Steel 
Products Co. Well, I didn't know a 
rim from a rivet, but i wak still the 

1 1 1 

That kind of got a little under my 
hide. 1 couldn't Htand the aorl of arii- 
in i.il n;sjn i l Mini I wan eei i mi: a.n the 
boas. becauKe they knew darn well 
that 1 didn't know anything about 
a rim. 

So I decided I was going to really 
tint! out how a rim wilk made and 
what it wits all alwml I'd gt-t out to 
work at 6 in the morning and gradu- 
ally thill art hi. Hal slulf was gone. I 
wan accepted n* one of I he group 
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that kn(w what ci rim was supixwed 
to do. 

Why did Akron become the tire 
> ,!/■>!.<•' of the world, anyway ? 

Well, my understanding is that Dr. 
B, F, Goodrich, who hud o pern ted a 
rubber plant in the Ktuat, moved to 
Akron Ln 1890 an the population of 
the LI. S. moved westward and he 
chose Akron because of the favorable 
transportation fmilities the railroad 
hiiI Ohio ( After IiLr.huii ess- 
ful start and 41a the demand for rub- 
ber tires grew, other companies 
,"1.irlt-rt li 1 1 here Base aih there was 
a good lalx>r Kupply in Akron, skilled 
in working with rubber. 

You became an aviator in college > 

Yes. I was fascinated with aviation. 
There was b ran all outfit, a private 
school, that hnd a couple of <JN4V 
You are too young to remember them. 

Jennies ? 

Yea, Jennies. They were quite a 
machine. I got a pilot"* license, an 
International one, from Federation 
Armnautiaue International?. 

You were a naval aviator in World 
War i? 

Yes, though I didn't have nny active 
combat service. Wh went to Beaton 
fur training school f remember it was 
jtt old how tint; ailei im! tluit w,i.-mv 
lir.*l. experience ui clra.wiie. ;i triple 
deck bed. Being a little fellow, I 
always got the top one. 

As a young man. didn't you go 
camping with Henry Ford. Thomas 
Edison and your father ? 

That wan a very unique experience 
for me. u really wonderful thing. 

After we pitched camp in the eve- 
ning, we would all nit Around the 
campfire. As the hour grew late and 
the otlturs drifted off to titeir tents. 
I would often be left stone with Mr. 
Edison, who did not eeern to require 
as much sleep us the others Linger 
uig in fmtil of the failing tire. I knew 
I wjui in the presence of a very great 
man. 

Mr. Edison knew jurt about every- 
thing about everything- He could 
talk on almost any subject with 8 
knowledge that was substantial and 
wide-ranging He was n great man, 
re;illv concerned about bis fellow 
man. and a great storyteller. Ha 
wouk] tell some wonderful stories, 



Legendary figures m America's industrial age examine an oid gristmill 
on a camping trip in West Virginia in 1918 Fmnud itivfntur Thomas 
A, Edison {far left) stands next to Harvey S. Firestone Jr.; naturalist 
John Burroughs and Henry Ford sit on the mill wheel next to 
Harvey S. Firestone Sr. Prof. R.J. H. de Loach is seated below. 



But in looking back, what 1 really 
got out of it was that I learned at .1 
very enrlv age that the great men 
like Mr. Edison were simple men. 
juata» simple us can be. This made n 
very kiting in 1 premie ri on me iuid I 
noticed in later years that it was 
iilrr.nsi jilw.iys true 

And this is equally true today ? 

Absolutely, The really great pcoplc 
are very simple people. 

Are you also saying 0 man should be 
himself ? 

Alw.iv>. I- \nu irt frying In In- 
to put it crudely a phony, then you 
are definitely on the wrong track, and 
heading in the wrong direction. 

At » very early age you became sort 
of the foreign expert for Firestone. 

Yes. The Britwh had « monopoly on 
natural rublx?r and Father decided 
we'd better not be completely at the 
mercy oi' that cartel, llv tlii>ny,l-it 
Americajis should produce their own 
rubber and he sent me around the 
world. He said if we were going to do 
it. where should we do it? Aral that 
was a first class assignment. I went 
to Malaya. Sumatra. Java, Borneo, 



the Philippines and Liberia Bui niter 
looking tliem all over, I felt son- 
Liberia watt the place. It hnd natural 

isdvm.l.ige.- ■ ■ j S4.il and 1 lin ate The 

labor supply was plentiful, willing to 
work and fri-'ull.v 

I remember going to Liberia, and 

(.•iksnj; Mrs. Firestone with rue. We 

had about 10,000 workers from the 
interior, mostly tribal people, cutting 
down the jungle and our supervisor 
had lined them all up on both Bides of 

,1 1 erlJtiri I mil \\ hen M rsi. Ki:f-M ' 

tad I walked down the middle of thia 
line* they just burst out in the loudest 
giggles you ever heard, which wn* 
their way of expressing amazement. 

I nuppiMed they expei.ted mmeliody 
six feet four and they only got five 
i.'.t mur And then Mm- Kin. 1 stone is 
vers blonde .mil I don't think many 
of (hem hud soi_m a white woman 
before, and certainly not h blonde 
white woman. 

Your company's relationship with 
Liberia has been unique. 

Extremely good because our being 
in there has worked both ways. It's 
much improved their standard of liv- 
ing, their economy. We didn't inieisl 
to be just n cor|x>riit1on having a 
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lanUition there. We wanted any- 
body who wanted to have a rubljer 
farm to hove one. We would supply 
the latest type of planting material 
Fret- and lliev < nulil make I heir own 
rubber farm and we Mould take the 

ruhlKT On. y produced mid «e1 it tu 

market for them. 
What was the next step ? 

11 semied In me llinl if we wtir 
going to expand in a very big way it 
was inujortant that we get into over- 
seas 0|>erfltioiis. 1 suggested to Fa 1 1 ier 
wt put a |jlaiit iu England, That was 
the start. We have now 115 pin nit? 
around the world, 56 of thorn in this 
country. 

In 194$ you said if there was a way 
to riistritxttr? the good things of life 
to the people in countries that have 
substandard living it would craate a 
market of size and pe/manence that 
woufd far exceed any backlog such 
as after World War ft. Has this come 
to pass ? 

Qh t no, 1 think we arc making 
progress, but we certainly haven't 
reai'htij the ultimate in that Liberiii 
iy an example, When I went (here 
in the 20'*. I think there won- three 
automobiles and one muddy main 
street in Monrovia, the capital city. 
Now i-ars and roads are plentiful. 

It will be a long tint 1 und you nnd 
I won't we it— but I believe in that 
h'ni.- by Browning: "Your re»ch 
should exceed your grasp.'' That's a 
big job lliat we aren't going ' rj make 
this year or next year, but it*» some- 
thing to shoot at. 

Didn't you try growing rubber in 
Florida with Mr id/son ? 



Yen, the transt>ort.ation industry and 
good roads went hand in hand The 
growth of the trucking industry 
started after World War 1. But to 
succeed it luwl to have good roads. My 
father was one of the pioneers in what 
they called the "good roods move- 
ment He instigated national educa- 
tional campaigns to alert manufnc- 
tuners, consumers and the govern- 
ment to the benefits of good roads. 

I remember very well in 1913 the 
government decided it wanted to 
take a motor convoy Hint had fl full 
may battalion across the United 

Stat--. They ;iri ert mil in Wafhiltg- 
<nri and j i r i r- Hisv sitop|n_-d u[ nuf burn 
down in Columbiana, Ohio, for a 
i fiii ken dinner. That wan the first 
time 1 met Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
then a young lieutenant colonel. We 
becjiine gcus] friend'-. 
That motor transport convoy was 
successful and really started a public 
awareness of whnt roads would rfn I 
guewn they had a tough time getting 
to San Francisco, but they were pre- 
pared for it. They were ready to build 
bridged or shovel mud or anything. 

You use the Indtanapo/is "500" race 
us a laboratory, too? 
Tin- -|i<yiiw;!y has been used aa a 
laboratory for tire testing not only 
racing tires, but every other type of 

tire un well mr HO year*. Over the 
years racing speeds i in reaped, and 
more and more was demanded of tin,' 
tires. The speedway aa a research 
laboratory has paid off. From racing 
came hUi ce-.--.hii nr-ua i>i wtn h 
developments an gum-dipped lire 
curd, the low pressure balloon tire 
and the wide oval tire. 

And you came to know the early 
Speed daredevils ? 
Oh yea, there was Barney Old field 
with that big cigar which was his 
trademark. 1 don't know whether he 
slept with thai cigar or not. hut it's 
possible. Three-time winners like 
Mauri Itose, Wilbur Shaw and Louis 
Meyer were good friends as was I'ete 
De Paolo, who was the first Indy 
driver to hreak the 10tl m.p.h. aver- 
age speed for the 600 miles. 

Of the many innovations by Fire- 
stone, does any one stand out ? 

I mipimse the step from solid tires to 
pneumatics wan one of the first big 
step*. But through the years Fire- 
stone developed many "firsts" in the 



tire induNtry. The move from (he "M 
high- pressure narrow tires to the 
low-pressure balloon tire was a major 
step forward. In recent years there 
have been the tube/less tiro, the wide 
oval and now our LXX, a completely 
new lire and wheel concept. It is all a 
matter of constant progress and 
development. Each innovation in its 
lime is n mnjor '.ne 

What about farm tires ? 

In 1932 there were about a million 
farm tractors in use all on steel 
wheels. The ixiundlng and vibration 
left the driver exhausted at the end of 
a day's work, jarred the mechanism 
out nf place, and i-onsumed fuel at an 
excessive rate. My father, who bad 
grown up on a farm, started bin 
campaign to "put the farm on rub- 
ber." We tested a low-pressure tire on 
a tractor and the results were spec- 
tacular We then developed a -pe< ial 
farm tire, and now 1 suppose V*J per 
cent of s!l farm implements are on 
rubber. 

Didn't you operate a farm service 
bureau to help farmers improve 
agriculture ? 

Yes, after development of the farm 
tire, we started a noonday rudio 
program to establish a closer relation- 
ship with farmer*. This brought so 
many inquiries that tin* Firestone 
Farm Service Bureau was set up as 
an authoritative source of agricul- 
tur.il information. My fn Uier often 
took us to the farm in Columbiana, 
.Own- lie bud been Imrit und hrougln 
up, The times my brothers and I 
gpwl witli him at the Firestone 

II o men tend farm helped II* realize I lie 
biihi> ini| hjcI :iil> 1' Liltd and (he birln 
have in the development of our 
country, nwl in the building of the 
right foundation for sound manhood. 

People say business needs to be in- 
volved in solving socio-economic 
problems Do you agree? 

1 think n manufacturer ha* s much 
greater rewj^maibilily than just turn- 
ing out a good product. There are 
many facets to that responsibility. 
I have always fait, and Father did 
too, thai you owe a ureal <k-;*i SO your 
fellow innn bemuse whst you can do 
by yourself is nothing parti cubirly i in - 
r m ■ r 1 j u 1 1 but ^ bat you can help others 
to do is very important. People must 
be motivated they nuurt want to 



Oh yes, thnt was an interesting 
peril >d. Mr. Kdinon, at one point in 
his distinguished i-areer. turned bot- 
anist and was convinced rubl>er could 
be grown in the United States. He 
i<-M>-d bund rids of difft-renl pluiits in 
his Florida gardens and eventually 
decided on goldenrrKi. By cross- 
breeding, he produeed n strain with 
satisfactory rubber-like latex content, 
but its quality wasn't good, and its 
cost of extraction was too high. Mr. 
Edison proved it could Ik- done, but 
tt wasn't cLMiiiHtrcLal, 

In the early days, you had to try to 
promote road transportation as much 
as anything, didn't you? 
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help thenweive* and not de|«md 
entirely on someone else. This is one 
of the foundations of our economic 
syatom- 

Father feit strongly ahout human 
itiims and in I^IH devvlo|ied a 
I .OflO-atTe i immunity with homes, 
h'HjN- ■ ! ii it h«M ind chopping area*. 
i-alHfJ Firestone I 'ark. whwv our 
people ittuld live in pleasant, neigh- 
borly jiumumdingH. My brothers and 
have tried to carry on the* solid 
human rt>!*t Kinships which [ believe 
are vitiil in iiny lju>iiTi»?Hs> enterrni^. 

I've hcid many <ivic, rplijriauR. edu- 
cational and humanitarian interests 
the years. For example, when 
John D. Hockefeller Jr.. started the 
L'SO, he u*ked me to come along and 
1 did. and it has been a very reward- 
ing experience for me to have been a 
volunteer in this organization since 
its founding in 1911 and to have 
served as its national chairman fur thr 
past If* yearn I know what it mean* 
for those boys in uniform out there 
in the boondocks It isn't a very 
pleasant life, and the- L'SO clubs are 
a home away from home and take 
some of the loneliness away. 

You have said in America we pay 
hfrorf to human values. What dtd you 
mean ? 

I think we believe more than in 

man;, orhrr |. :.!■>•:- in [fir- wursd if! I tit' 

dignity of the individual. It is the 
individual thui nmnla, and not \\\>' 
mase of people all of the time. 

You've also said the secret of Fire- 
stone is in its people. 

Well, yuu can't exaggerate that. It 
in m> I rue I thru even when I was 
in college When [ got out I said La 
Father. "I know there ore a tut of 
young men here who aren't quite sure 
what they want to do. They are very 
smart, able fellows but they haven't 
found wliat they would like to do. I 
think if we started n (ruining class 
where they muld find nut in depth 
it our punnet* they would make 
4i [MHil of iKitential management. Tlw 
company can only grow as big and 
useful a* its management is." It has 
worked out quite well thnl way- Some 
of our top executive itwrted in our 
training classes. 

A i/aod many people remember your 
talks on radio a number of years ago 




Officers in charge of the Army's first cross- country motor 
tour were entertained at the Firestone country home in 1379 
and a friendship was formed between Harvey Firestone Jr. 
(standing second ham feft) and Dwight D Eisenhower 
[standing far right), then holding his World War I rank of 
lieutenant colonel. Three decades later they recalled this 
meeting at a Now York dinner, with ike a five star gtmerat 




on the Voice of Firestone about the 
romance and drama of the rubber 
industry, 

I can tell you 1 can never forget it. 
I would leave Akron every Sunday 
night by train on the old Akronitn 
and I can assure you ones liver 
win well jounced up by morning. 
\l unfitly night w<- would Iimvc nn H:M) 
hn.hvli nut .md we h,ad to do it nil uver 
again for the Went Coast at 11:30. 



Thv iii-U H.iy I would mine hack to 
Akron and try to do a week's work. 
I did that for 104 straight weeks and 
I think I !'K-.1 Home interest in rail- 
roading. 

Do you leel the romance and drama 
is still there ? 

You mean for the future? Oh. 1 
certainly do. In looking ahead to the 
next hundrod years, we really should 
pause Id think -iIhiuL wlmt Iiiin (mp- 





juried in lean Hum the last htinjnvi 
yuan. Just think thnt tefore this 
relatively sburl penwl >H time these 
words were unknown or just fanciful; 

Automobile, electric light, phono- 
graph, radio, telephone. television, 
aircraft, hi-lii oplers, automation, anti- 
biotics, ctttuputeri/jition. Sulk v jit - 
cine, electronics, food concentrates, 
radar. submarine, synthetics, tran- 
sistor, outer apace, uranium and 
landing an the moon. 

Just think of the many other benefits 
to mill? kin< 1 that. huV'- , \,,|ver| ji"ln 
I hese discoveries. So in looking in the 
future, the aky is the limit, Things 

,Vi.iU i Jil l HOW thllik of Will . fiilllv 

What do you see in the future for 
U S. business in global markets? 

I think prospects tire very great. 

There arc some who say more pro- 
tective legislation is needed. 

fundamentally, ! believe tliat "free 
trade" i;i the soundest economic 
policy for this country. The United 
States historically has been a great 
ex|K>rting country, and this has con- 
tributed substantially to our indus- 
trial growth and strength. It is 
basically unsound to think that any 
country can st>l up tariff humors 
ugamsl other t-nuiklri^' product*, iimi 
at tin? name time expect to trade 
frt-ely with itn own product* in the 
niarkf>l» of these same countries 

In 1945 you told a sales meeting. 
"We will manufacture anything you 
can sell " Did you have any doubts 
about postwar growth? 

I am a great lieliever in accentuating 
the insjtive and playing down the 
negative, so 1 don't spend much im-.e 
with doubts. [ will say this. I natn 
rally looked forward to the time when 
wo would wver a wider range, and 
we have. 

(Growth in very fltimulating. 

You manufacture about 40,000 dif- 
ferenf products, don't you? 

Yes. and if you have another one, 
we'd liku to take a look at it, loo 

You're saying bare that a business 
can't stand still? 

You mn'i a Lund Mill, that I am sure 
of. If you go static, you are finished. 
Yon either go forward or backward. 



The USD paid tribute to its national chairman, Harvey S. 
Firestone Jr.. this year with its annual award. Gen. Emmett 
"Rosy" O'Donnelt Jr. {ret), president of the organisation, 
presented the plaque as Semon E. "Bunkie" Knudsen. 
president of the Ford Motor Co [left) and Edward N. Cole, 
president of General Motors Corp.. look on. 



Is there as much opportunity today 
tor a young man ? 

I think the o[i|»>rt unites arc pveri 
greater because we have a broader 
base to work from now than we had 
a Inn nl ml years ago. 

What was the hardest decision you 
ever had to make as an executive? 

Each one I made at the time I 
made it. 

How do you make a decision ? 

Well, many factors must be eon- 
side rvd sii' li iiM'i iimmiii soundness, 
impact on others, the recommenda- 
tions of others, potential for growth, 
coat in relation to value, possibilities 
I'o/ jiicnraM!*l employment, /md in 
tht« case of a plant favorable accept - 
once by the community in which it 
will he located, 

On occasion an ultimate decision 
mtiHi Ik- tnade by yourself alone, but 
usually It is the result of teamwork. 

What do you see as the biggest 
challenge tot an executive ? 

There probably are many things, 
but the first thing you have to be to 
sini-ere. You have to have the respect 
and confidence of others who work 
fur you and you only gain that by an 
example of hard work, mid ynti 
ability to make right decision*. 



fn your book Man on the Move. " 
you said the essence of the trans- 
portation story was that those who 
dreamed and those who dared have 
together made this a better, richer 
and happier world. Are there stiff 
frontiers for the dreamer and the 
doer? 

Sure. Look at every one of that lung 
list of what we have had in the last 
hundred years. Usually the fellow 
that got it going was told by every- 
body it can't be done. So he's the 
fellow who breaks through that bar- 
rier, who gets it done. 

You obviously have a great test for 
iife. 

You know, my favorite xlogazi in, 
"Today is the first day of the rest of 
your life." So it's no use fussing about 
the punt he. hum.' you can't do any- 
thing about it But you have today, 
and today to when everything that's 
going to hapiK-n from now mi begins. 

ENO 

REPRINTS of "tenons of I^tndrr- 
ship: Part LI tiansy S- Firestorm 
Jr." may he obtained from Nation "s 
Business. WIS hi St. N. W., Wash- 
ington. D. C. 20006. Price: 1 to 49 
copies, 35 cents each ; HO to 99, 30 cents 
each; 100 U> !f99, 17 cents each; J. 000 
or more, 14 cento each. Pleat* encfane 
remittance uiUt urdtr. 
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The 
Curse 
of 
Crash 
Education 



States and cities complain bitterly that 
a costly federal program to upgrade schooling 
for the poor is awash in a sea of haste and waste 



I f reports from states and citiea are a 
buneh mark. the federal government's 
mull i billion dollar campaign to sharp- 
ly improve educat ion for the children 
of the <aty ghetto and the rural pov- 
erty jMjL'kt't needs vast overruling. 

It's a noble idea that hits bogged 
down in a mass of waste and haste. 

"Programs have been piecemeal, 
fragmentary and ilj-planned," com- 
plained Texan education otl'uinis in 
reviewing lite H|K>tuiiny of $200 t»U- 
lion for the educationally deprived in 
their state from 1966 lo 1968. 

"f >hjwtivos have boon piecemeal, 
fragmentary and ill-planned . . . 
duplications of effort are being ex- 
erted by local, suite and federal fund- 
ing agencies without attempt at co- 
ordination" 

Commented District of Columbia 
officials in a report on wltat \ui» been 
happening in (heir jurisdiction: "No 
nvideme w.ms futmd I hat .my major 



H. C. CbtEW, author ofthut tirta-le, in an 
educational consultant to the Washing- 
ton, D.C., School n{ I'nychiatry. He f$ a 
teoc/xr and the author cf numerou* 
books an rducatitm. Material in this 
(trtick Witt appear in expanded form in 
a book. "The Curse of Crash Educa- 
tion." 



changes in aptitude or achievement 
test scores were associated with any 
of the . . . school programs." 

And New York officials said. "In 
general, lhi:rc was failure to recognize 
the intent and philosophy of the 
legislation." 

Authorization to meet "the special 
educational needs of educationally 
deprived children" under Title 1 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Acl i» the cornerstone of tlie 
vast project they were talking about. 

Lyndon Johnson, who signed the 
Act in a one-room Tetas school house 
on April 11. 1965, hailed it as the 
"most creative legislation passed by 
* 'i ingress since I came to Washing- 
ton." 

A former Irm ln-r him-tr-i] , I'rcsidenl 

Johmton ho|«td school* would become 
institution* for social change in Ms 
Great Society, lumping to eliminate 
poverty and aiding the disadvan- 
taged. 

Zipped through Crtngreflft in throe 
month*, the Act wax tlie first groat 
federal foray into public and private 
elementary education. 

*3 billion so far 

Few people question tlw wladom of 
investing more money in aid ol Amer- 



ican education, especially for pro- 
grams aimed til the disadvantaged. 
Hut many now are questioning the 
quality uF the job being done with a 
vast sunt — nearly $3 billion ao for. 

Educator* have lomplnincd bitterly 
about going ahead with a crash pro* 
gram, ill-thought out and patchwork- 
implemented. 

With extension of the Ad now be- 
fore <"!ongre«s, many ny For o luird 
look at what ha* or h»n not l>een ac- 
complished, and for Home better ad- 
ministration. 

What really has been uc< omplished 
is hard to pinpoint. 

The Act called for unprecedented 
evaluation of poverty education pro- 
grams by states, dtic&, the Office of 
Education and the Nfili"ttul Advisory 
Council on Education, 

And a liar-ii indu Imenl ha- ..'.irne ill 
the rfMilrini: reporl • \r. rli, . . mil 

states which have poured into the 
OfhVe i if I'xtu.'idion, There have been 
comments such its; 

• "Reading achievement levels of 
disadvantaged readers were no higher 
after one or two year* "f partMpait* 

itlg in Title 1 pr<il!niJivs limn laiiieVf- 
ment levels that wuuld have Iwen ct 
pected for I he name grade level-, with- 
out thorn." i.From Nebraska officials.; 
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The Curse of Crash Education 



* "Generally speaking, the results 
were not what had been anticipated. 
... In isolated cases significant gains 
were obtained but in the large major- 
ity, changes were not significant. In 
some cases \xjxt- test results were even 
found to lie significant in the wrong 
direction." ;From Pontiae, Mich, i 

* "One problem is that Title I pro- 
grtuns have created a 'brain drain' 
from the classroom. Too often one of 
the most oipnble teachers is named 
project (oordirwitor or cultural co- 
ordinator Thus, when an encellent 
teacher w removed from the class- 
room, the good that he does in Title 1 
is offset by the lean effective work 
1i«jti being done in the classroom he 
left." (From Newark. N. J.J 

Aiding the wrong students 

The National Advisory Council crit- 
icized I he program for failure "to 
identify and attract the most seri- 
ously disadvantaged children" while 
in the continuing confusion huge 
numbers of nondeprived students 
liave been enrolled. 

In one school Hystem alrme, it re- 
ported, "almost seven and a half 



times mure children over 300.000 1 
were enrolled in Title I activities than 
were listed «> ».- 1 i trLl ■ !».- 

More than half of all Title I funds 
are spent for instructional activities, 
largely remedial reading. But these 
reading effort*, costing an estimated 
$1 billion over three years, often have 
Iwcn .! parody nf sound educational 
practice and may have had or much 

Nebraska officials reported: "Most 
schools used an elementary teacher 
with no special remedial training as 
etu-ir remedial reading teacher." 

And Florida's l«t««t evaluation re- 
port showed tlie relative performance 
of thousands of children on language, 

readmit .iikJ arithmetic achieve n 

testa declined after exposure to the 
"benefits" of Title I. 

(If approximately I5.0:n» Florida 
third graders wha took the Stanford 
Achievement Test, those scoring in 
lite lowest guartile in reading in- 
creased from 44 per cent to 67 per 
cent, while those scoring in the high- 
est quart ile decreased from 18 per 
cent to 6 per cent. 

Those funds for the educationally 



deprived also finance schools fur un 
wed mothers, welfare services, recrea- 
tion and a potpourri of other regular 
and summer term projects. 
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A far -ufield trip 

field trip* have ranged from " visil 
at the New York t omits prol'mwional 
football camp to a 28-day tour of the 
United States by a group of students 
from Idaho. "Conaullants" have been 
hired from as far away as Ijcicestor- 
shire, England. 

During tile first year of the Act 
alone, more than 9200 million was 
spent for equipment and materials, 
much of which could not In- delivered 
by Rwainjjed produ(vrs until aftur 
programs had ended. Reported Kan- 
sas oJh.'ialH-. 

"Witlmul materials and specialized 
equipment the programs could not 
function as planned. . . . Some pro* 
grams were practically unrecugniz- 
able when I he stal e agency <tji ii^uIIjiiiL 
made site Visit, n ion Teachers hod to 
inipruvissc until llie material arrived 
and in many instances the arrival was 
after the dose of school." 

A shortage <■>( ■qcice and facilities 
has further crippled Title I programs. 
And despite critical construction 
rvpeds of local vclnsil ,-y,-l.ei!L:l. the 
Office of Education has discouraged 
construction with these funds. Con- 
sequently, as Illinois authorities re- 
ported, 'Title 1 activities . , . often 
forced • - - other classes into mak 
shift spaces such as Quunsel liu 
closets, engineering rooms." 

TIif> negative effects of Title I, tni| 
ically, have probably nullified what 
ever desirable results did occur A 
I'lir^iicH. Kuns.. school official wrote: 
"Probably there has been as much 
good accidentally as there has been 

on purpose." 

Minnesota education authorities 
said '"The mwt serious criticism of 
the projects may well be tltat they 
continue, even if In a more concert* 
trnu>d form or on :i more- individual 



Title I funds paid for 
a complete dosed circuit 
television studio used by 
schools in Newbwgh, N. V. 
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TU tell you what I 
think of Inland-Ryerson 
buildings 



tmmm 



"I'd rocommend Inland-Ryerson buildings to anyone," 
acrys Buri Watson, Chevrolet and Ponliac dealer In 
Freeland, Michigan. 

"The cost per square fool was very satisfactory. 
And the cedar shake exterior looks great My 
Inland-Ryereon building specialist was very helptul 
ail the way , . . had good ideas. When it was done 
there were no loose ends. We even became friends." 
WatBon'a 35,000 sq. ft. complex, located in 
Freeiand, which is in the center of the Saginaw- 
Midland-Bay Cily area, includes a handsome 
display room, a service area, and — the standout 
feature • a 14.000 sq. It. warehouse/showroom. 
Here, says Watson, "the cars stay clean • **agfl| 
coal in summer, dry In winter. 1 don't need men to 
care Jar them, so ihie area la paying Its own way," 
Inland Ryeraon buildings have been providing 
profitable answers to building problems for years. Tali 
to the Inland-Ryerson specialist near you. Look him 
up in The Yellow Pages under "Buildings-Metal" 
or get our full-color idea kit. Wire collect, using the 
form below. Inland-Rysraon Construction Products Co.. 
Depl, C, 4123 W, Bumham St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 53ZQ1. 



my competitors 
are envious!" 



Butt W«tMK, Pp 




Wire us 
collect. 



Or mall coupon. 



INLAND* 
RYE 

Building Systems j 

A memow ot tr* Steel Fimtt* 




; WESTERN UNION 

m-rri. TELEGRAM 



Irjlcmd-Ryertwi GemmruLile* Product* Co. 

Dmpk- H, 4123 W«t Bumham Eliwn Mdwuuxse. WLscCTinin S320! 

PlusiijAiJ L.uJldifjq to u» as a 

StM tL long. 



it- Wldm Am la iha 



btutaM*. Ruth Idea padtoij* 
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TRANSABILITY 

jHifs siding on the site 



Transability — the right combination of skillfully engineered dis- 
tribution services — is Ryder's schedule protector for the fast- 
pared construction industry. 

To preserve on-site efficiency by having materials in place when 
they're needed, many contractors and materials suppliers use a 
custom-built structure of Rvder transportation services. One of 
the most popular is Full-Service Leasing of Ryder's Fords; the cus- 
tomer furnishes only the driver. (Many contractors also find It 
profitable to lease heavy construction equipment from Ryder.) 
For foreseeable but relatively short term requirements, such as 
rriiijor development projects, Ryder's Tractor Pool and Trailer Pool 
provide the necessary vehicles. 

Any business can have improved distribu- 
tion with the right selection from Ryder's ftst 
of 1 3 transportation services. Try Transability. 
Ryder's unique contribution to the science of 




TRANSABILITY IS... 

• Ftill-wrvtre truck leading 

• Daily and shorMerm truck reniil 

• One-Way truck renul 

• Tractor Pop I 

• Trailer Pool 

• TnutarpUn 

• Tr*n*port*lion-dif«[ed computer service* 

• Engineered distribution methods 

• Autn leasing 

• Contract cirritge 

• Fleet engineer: or 

• Ryder programmed maintenance 

• Tf.i id (ji< 'HMOi* 

applied m rf»e n«,ht combination to give ynu 
r.' ih ■ •.moothest, mo*t economical ditiithurion 
*y*Wm possible- To find ihe ri^ht rnmhina- 
Hon for your business-, contact any Ryder 
officeorwrite u*at&ox.tt16, Miami, Fta. 111}%, 
lor d tree copy ol out Traniahtlily booklet 



The Curse of Crash Education continued 



basis, the samo type of educational 
programs and activities that pro- 
duced the educationally disadvan- 
taged child." 

And a Kum«LH educator said: "Pro- 
jects in some schools are doing irre- 
parable damage to the ongoing regu- 
lar programs." 

A Title J provision that is causing 
nHktlernHtiLHi Atvi in some state* 
legal suits has local educational 
agencies provide opportunities fur 
participation of parochial and other 
nonpublic school children "to the ex- 
tent consistent with the number of 
educationally deprived children who 
are enrolled in private elementary and 
- i undary schrHiK" 

Wobbly guidelines 

Both public and nonpublic educa- 
tors have been cot if used by regulations 
nod guidelines on thLw section. 

Hut this confusion is negligible when 
compared to that caused by the pro- 
vision which require* development or 
Title I programs in cooperation with 
Office of Economic: Opportunity - 
sponsorod Community Action Pro- 
gram agencies. 

ICducators generally listed in their 
report > 1 1 !!•:;>• pi-iiMcm* with I In- OEO 
agencies: Poor communication, over- 
lapping and duplication of responsi- 
bilities, power struggles, red tape. 

There has been widespread opposi- 
tion among educators io immunity 
action agency involvement in educa- 
tion. The National Advisory '.'mini :l 
reported: "This relationship has, in 
SfiiriB cities, handicapped or delayed 
program initiative by local schools 
;uui given exi:iwKive uulhithly in CAP 
Agencies," 

Said Hnrida nrhnuls; "The frustra- 
tions involved in thi* in tern gem > 
planning approach were so disquiet- 
ing at timeH thai there wa.*, mm lupitw- 
Uun jis to wht'llicr ihf l«-nelil* gained 
would oir^-t llwi problem* created." 

And from Maine: "It appears to tta 
that there is no necessity for legwla- 
tinn relating community anion pro- 
grama to Title I programs. nin«e the 
^AP committee is not staffed Id in 
diligently review « Title 1 project" 

State after state bluntly blamed the 
U.S. Oflkp of Et ju. ii Don i. n Jiuoti. 
ndminiNtnnion of Tide I programs. 
' iting a Klioppinu list of complaints un 
l*te and inadequate information, 



fuzzy guidelines, policy conflicts and 
poor communications in general 

Better than never? 

Complained cine New Jersey official: 
"Wa have just about completed ap- 
proval of projects for fiscal year 1967 
and yet we revived, in the past week, 
a draft of revised rule* iind regula- 
tiotw to be used fur fiscal year 1967." 

'"The information on the forms in not 
acjm.|Uiitc for providing the reality of 
project o|«ration," rejKwted Wiscon- 
sin officials, ''and yet an offer of state 
assistance in application revision and 
coordination for the coming year was 
not well -received at the federal level." 

Ohio officials complained: "Inade- 
quate planning was apparent in that 
the evaluation format, neither in the 
initial stages nor in its final form, em- 
bodied a meaningful basis for evalua- 
tion 

Alaska officials blew up on 1968 
evaluation procedurenv. "The admin- 
istrative absurdity of asking new 
cpn^tkms sijt weeks before the due 
date of a report should have been ap- 
parent, - . • Any first year business 
student could point out the adminis- 
trative impossibility or ex-post facto 
questions-" 

Kentucky plaintively noted it had 
received a copy of " "Question* to be 
Answered by State Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title I 
Evaluations ' in April, lff(>H Then il 
received a second, slightly different 
copy. And then a third, with more 
variations Which wan the linal mpy. 

Tlie mntter of timing for receiving 
funds under the Act has been on 
area for particularly tart comment by 
state officials, whose reimrts bristled 
with frustration**: A mail runh mid 
fHX>T use of funds throughout pro 
jerts" (Arizona). "Much duplication 
of lime and effort at both state and 
local levels" (Vermont). "Lack of 
efficient planning rind effmtive use of 
money 

Poverty education fundi* are allo- 
cated on o formula between urban 
and rural. Project cost in California, 
for example. r;ingcs from $25".> 6? for a 
single disadvantaged child in •> one- 
room mountain school to over 915 
million for 50.<K>0 children in the Los 
Angeles school dintri. I 

Yet, states such as Illinois have 
noted thm in rural dittn. t.s "una; . . 



is Squandered" attempting to a nut 
guideline technicalities "which are 
meaningful only in large metropoli- 
tan areea." 

Large dty programs typically have 
been disorganised and diffuse. With 
an acute shortage of facilities, stair 
landing:* and corridor* hnv« become 
teaching area*. Now Orleans re- 
ported tliat employing such buavily- 
l raveled apace for speech develops 
ment "borders on the ridiculous." 

Birmingham, Ala., cited problems of 
"insufficient supervisory staff* and 
Chicago noted a "critical" shortage 
or administrative personnel. 

Without adequate leadership, pro- 
ject, wfforta are thinly spread, their 
effects frittered away. Destruction 
and t licit of record players and other 
equipment plagues the programs. 

Failure to properly diagnose student 
needs is almost universal. Attendance 

is irregular with man> dropping "in 

.iliiifj-'tlir-r i 1 1 1 1 -j- the firs! i "W days. 

Another *1,3 billion 

In spite of rill the i ril.ici-m. the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor haa recommended extension of 
the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
, jilinrt Act with $1 Li billion to be 
spent for fiscal year 1970. The Com- 
mittee . on tended Til le I h ifl Ik'*ti 
doing a successful job, reaching more 
than nine million student* in 1C.000 
sih's-il district* It did n.'commcnd 
strengthening evrduntion refK»rte at 
'■i- -! ii" ind l'„ i| level, and esralv 
tinhmejit of slate adviaory crwincilH 

By law. the Office of Education Is 
supposed to give Congress an annual 
evaluation re|x>rt on Title I pro- 
grams- It hasn't yet delivered all of 
these reports and, in fact, it a still 
groping for a sensible evaluation for- 
mat. The refHrrt> il b.-ts riiiirl" li:i\-- 

tended to be self-serving. 

From studies of state reports, nearly 
200 sources of trouble and tension 
within Title I have been identified 
With the nwtd so graal to provide 
better education for the disadvan- 
taged, it la essential that a critics] 

U,rA., |,< T - 1 1-. - • r I III Uu\K thf^u.' l.rDL'l-Hl::* 

lure working, ojhJ that stome meaning 
ful way of evaluating them be found. 

If not. there will continue to be 
wuatc and haste, to the tragic detri- 
ment of th'i-n- who ino*t iH-ed help. 

END 
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\r Henry's 
egacy 

llass production 
irought success to an 
Hi to pioneer whose 

>mpany-following 
lis principles-still 
flying high today 



Dkkkv, iLiiglntid Aii ujilwlsn'M-r k'^-" 1 
over neven cowhides with a run unifying 
glass bcfon- selecting the leather for 
the interior of a Rolls-Royce auto. 

A mechanic often test rides in the 
trunk nf a newly treated Hulls. listen 
ing with a stethoscope in check it out 
for rattles or Nqueaku 

And at the Rolla-Royee aircraft en- 
gme works if on* nut or bolt in a lot of 
50 i« defective tile whole lot. is thrown 
away rather than take any cliances on 
the others. 

This, and much more, cocoes under 
tin- heading of quality control at Rolls- 
Royce. Ltd.. n company saijjcrhly effi- 
cient even by Mtandards of corn | win ie? 
in Aint-rii -i. where ] ■ i u :irni efficient mid 
careful companies arc common pi at*. 

After frl years of huildine its reputa- 
tion through rigid insistence on qua! 
ity, Rolls-Royce has fah.*mtff a name 
thai means the ultimate. A roadside 
sign in the Tcxaa Panhandle l > j i tts«*r» 
<ht j JtcfHr-" reputation 

It reads, "Joe's Shop. Our Ham- 
burger* Are Ihe Rolls-Royces of the 
Hamburger World." 

To the average American, until re> 
itrntly, the Rolls name meant only line 
autoe costing at least $19,000 each, 
which put them out of reach for any- 
one except potentate*, royalty, movie 
fitiiru, and the wealthy in general. Rolls 
cars always have been among the 
world's mcmt expensive, priced higher 
Hum the Mercedes lien* bOO'w, which 
the Germans thought would top the 
market. 

Americans now or coining to know 
this diversified British company m the 
maker also of fine aircraft engine*, 
rocket and Unk engine*, ship and sub- 
marine power plant**, turbine* and 
many oilier quality products. 

IjonI year Loi k heed Aircraft Corp. 

rti fill r bank, <alll led lilt' Roll* 

\i H , :'. ! 1 I h rwviil lafl Lurbofon engine U» 
power the new L-1U11 tri-jet, which 
goe* into passenger service beginning 
in 1371 for TWA, Delta, Eastern. 
Northeast, Air Canada and Air Ja- 
maica. Early orders for the plum', noi 



Ataoeiatf EdtUtr .StVr/wu/ C>. Stappey 
<!'<!lui ftuth-Unycr plantfi and u//rc-- in 
hirutnn, Derby. Ctruv, WiUraden and 
Ntu Yuri: in prrfHiniUun fur utitmH 
(hi* article. 



counting spare parts, lotaled 92.168 
billion, which stand* ah the record 
amount for o commercial aircraft. 

A ruk' of thumb is, engines represent 
on*- tift 1 1 i he ■ w\ of a plane, 

The old and the new 

High fi ounce, huge deals, interna- 
tional maneuvering and fierce com- 
petition are old hat to Rolls-Royce, 
which oporataa out of headquarters in 
this unlovely city in the Midlands, 
where the Industrial Revolution was 
1m im . 

I'Votn their looks, large sections 
of 1 Icriu h.iw mcidi- litlle protjn-.su 
«i nee that revolution, but that doesn't 
apply to "Royce's" which is what 
lieople here <iill I he company. 

The HS.tXKI employees who work at 
the Derby aircraft engine works, the 
auto planl at Crewe, or at plant* in 
half a dozen other Rng^Mr cities and 
in Scotland and Northern Ireland, 
have equipment which i» among the 
moat modem in Europe, Their com- 
pany's computer bank i.x the largest 
privately owned one outride the 
United State*. 

Rolls always has made a point of 
having new equipment to go airing 
with advanced technological thought. 

Aa a maker of aircraft engines, the 
company goe* buck 56 yeurs. 

After turning out hundred* of engines 
for the British flying iwps in World 
War I, Rolls produced the engine 
which powered the Vhkers-Vimy bi- 
plane flown nonstop from Newfound- 
land to Ireland in 1919 by Cunt. Jaik 
Aleock nnd 1,1.. Arthur Brown- 

Tlie most famous piston engine ever 
produced the Merlin or World War 
IJ wan .< Rutin product turned out 
lunh in Britain and the United States. 

The liull- i ilnnt at Derby wan so im- 
portant to Britain during the war that 
the government aligned every elec- 
tronics engineer It could had to devise 
a way to distract German bombers. 

Scientist* and engineers succeeded. 
They managed to wplil the twain tier- 
man bombers rode to their targets, 
and time after time the German.** un- 
loaded NunbH in o|ien tieldH on cither 
side of Derby . 

Only one bomb ever hit tlte phinl, 
and that did slight damage. 

In 1958 the first commercial piiimii 
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Sir Henry's Legacy 

PC jet to fly the Atlantic, a Comet, 
wvt Rolla-powered- 

RdU.S 1'ngltie* ftfC in thl- K(|[*TSOnji 

l^^it^r plan«, Concorde 
One hundred eighty airline* in 75 
<oun1rieM icv Hulls MtpiiiH* Twunly 
five of these are U. S. lines, Sixty-four 
anwd merviie? m 4-s <nuntrie» are 
Rolh customers. Two hundred fifty 
companies, many of them AmtYitan, 
use corporate jets with Hulls engine*. 
Rolls Avon engines now supply power 
lo luni New York and Bos tun eki trii 
utility generators during peak load 
periods. 

Roils iian long associations, through 
cross licensing, swapping, joint ven- 
lure* or Kupply. wiiii *u> h Anierii-an 
companies ae GM. Pratt and Whitney, 
Kanvhild Hiller, Lmg-Temci>-Vought, 
North American Aviation. Grumnuiii 
and Continental Motor* Corp. 

British unions are notable for calling 
strikes without vury good reasons. 
Local labor lenders specialize in wild- 
cat HtrikoK. 

Rolls \vt* misawd almost all of that 
iinnseru*-. Sim.- IKHi I hen- huw been 
only two serious walkout* and one was 
part of the nationwide strike of 1917 
when practically every worker in 
Britain took bis hat and went home, 
or to the pub. 

To avoid trouble Rolls representa- 
tives meet monthly with tabor leaders 
on a Joint Production Consultation 
Committee- Condition* and require 
rr.ents are agreed to and work pro- 
ceed*. The i-ompany nli*o provide* 
direct access to top ranked manage- 
BMWt for i.i>nveiiops. wiio an* union 
men witli problem* to discus* 

With a more contented labor force. 
Rolls quality control inspector* — on* 
ia assigned to every six workers — find 
Hit l«- to complain about. 

A in -raft engine* today make up the 
major portion of Roll* business, but 
once it wa» the suto which produced 
the revenue as well at) the glamor. 

Shades of Sir Henry 

Sir Frederick Henry Royce was the 
man v>liu Itegnn H n 11 k-Ri.iV if. I .id Hih 
waya of doing things were no important 
i" the- cniTipau> Ihni when he died in 
I W.VI. h» ashes were put in an urn and 
mounted On a pedestal in the main 
company mechanics* shop in Derby 



continued 




A paint inspector hunts for 
blemishes end when he's 
finished another inspector 
comes along for another 
took — that's the story of 
Roth quality control Other 
workers make sure dashboard 
panel grains match, and wood 
from the tree used in the 
pane! is filed in case any 
replacement is needed 




in hopes of keeping la the minds of 
employees the traditions lw started, 
Several years ego. the um was re- 
moved l>i.i aurv of «i>mpiiiiy expansion, 
Tlx* shop director who wa* instructed 
to remove it was aghast. "1 don't 
know whether to call the mortician or 
the mLUright," he told a friend. 
The overlapping "RR" monogram on 
the front uf every hiind-beautn Rolls 
radiator ia done in black in memory of 
Sir Henry. 

tinlii hftlird, the irinnnenun w;w in 
r^l 

Sir Henrv was an acknowledged 
genius or engine design. He was a per* 
fectionist, loo. find itmnv <>i lii- ideas 



am* oirricii rlirungh PkJhy. Engineers 
l ■■■II i « if. Hi.- Ku| In huhii of filw.iyn 
fastening metal together with a series 
of small nut* and bolts rather than 
with one or two large bolts. 

Iloyi e hpen t ^miiiicIi l ime and money 
Kitting thing--; perd-i ' tlnit In- nearly 
drove his colleagues mod. Hi- i-nm 
[umy's directors sr-nl him nwiiy from 
Derby ill t»ia |ninl mi they ''iRild l*H 
on with the work, 

He first built n motorcar in 1SKM, 
while running a small crnne lompony, 
hill hi-> ol mn w.lh iKTfect.idll ;il 
imiHt broke liin nmipany. It was n few 
months later that lie teamed up with 
Charles Rolls, an aristocrat, racing 
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Sir Henry Royce \feft i 
set the tone fa/ Raffs- 
Royce. Ltd, He started the 
custom of listening to 
Roi/s engines with a 
stethoscope to pick up 
the s fight est knock. 




driver, flier and sali'Mtnan Roll- wa* 
ki1li.il in .1 plane iTaHh (he firel 

World War. 

Amutvri Derby today old Royie say- 
ii»K H '"an )h' heard: 

"If wr do il projierly ihi- fire I film* 
we won't hnvo to come back to it for 
years." 

"The objective i« to make the beat 
nifjtiprv.su' we know how and make no 
lompnuntses. If we don't d«» this, then 
it's not a Rolls-ftryce." 

"When J think an improvement is in 
a fit "stale to sell to our customer*, we 
will aell it," 

"We arc engineers, not rarpentt'ra," 
he (said in explaining why thu company 



would not build cox bodies in the early 
diiyp. 

"Adequate," ho used to answer when 
uomenne asked nlioul hnn^mwi-r of a 
K..11.;. 

"My greatest hn| >[ .irn:—.- i- r.. l«- 
among machinery." 

"Teat a car to destruction," he al- 
ways ftiid when a new model carnt out. 

"Whatever in rightly done, however 
humble, is noble." 

French and German earn won the 
early races nod rallies nod tlney set 
styles -until Rolls l»egan to compete 
After I bit Roll* rare were the winners 
tn Europe, Africa, tin- Middle Boat, 
North America. 



Hull* 1 hn* luivi-r 'i*jlrt tiiiiiiv ' .sre. and 
volume in those days watt only a few 
hundred. But the racing victories 
spurred demand , imd ;i fiirtory was 
up in the United Stated. It was a total 
failure becaiute American."* iiiMHtitl 
they would buy only n "Derby RoIIa,'' 
not an "American Rolls." 

The early Silver Ghost Roll* was so 
populuj' that it was In production for 
IV) years, a production run longer than 
Henry Ford's Model T's, 

Today, ubout i-v « i Rolls nutos are ex- 
ported to the United StaU* every year 
and they go in a hurry, Another 1,500 
arc sold mostly in Britain, France, 
Australia. Switzerland and Italy. 

Within two or three years Rolls will 
inrrease its auto production by 1.009. 
Tour hundred more care wil] be sold in 
the United States annually, and of 
these Mt will lie designed to be chauf- 
f.-ur-d riven 

Not just anyone i un lay down In cash 
$l!).9U0 nnd upward* (it*a pretty rare 

fur mitii«mi I., tin. • .1 |>. ills inr| t\w 

i-umpfinv in |in.'[, tiring for increased 
Dili's wil h nurveys to And out who will 
buy a Rolln. 

Irs network of dealer" hid lieen ex- 
tended with no trouble at all. New 
dealers say that just having u Rolls on 
a showroom floor odds tone to the 
place and besides, with increasing 
affluence, queries about Rolls-Royce 
CM are steadily increasing. 

Rolls always has done a lively trade 
in rurttoni building for its cuutOflMn. 

A Londoner had Ins Rolls fitted out 
no the interior looked like Marie An- 
inincti, V. lumdoir. LtMn'inc of Arabia 
fnid h Rolls iWl whi< !i he wwl to dash 
guns and troops back and forth wiuw 
the desert. Early in the first World 
War the British army bought all the 
Rolls auto* it could lay bunds on and 
turned tliem into the world's first 
annorud cn.iv Industi 1 - >i ftitiito* usod 
elegant Rolls models for fifier huuta 
after adding ruo mounts and neon-b- 
light*. * )»e wealth*, Indian. llu> Ni/jtm 
of 1 1 vfj.T.iluirl. onei- had .'t> t HuIIh ftir». 

More recently, a giant basketball 
pinytr ImuhIiI ji < oiivcrtible and had it 
remade so his seven-foot frame would 
fit in- No one els* could reach the 
brakes. 

Almost every Roll* is sold before it is 
Imiru-hed on the nssemhly linn and 
about BM only way to buy one off a 
ahowroum floor in to mufit any color 
or body. If selling u Roll* is ao easy 
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preserve 
and protect 
your copies 
of Nation's 
Business 




These custom-made Library 
Cases will hold a full year s 
issues of NATION'S BUSI- 
NESS Sturdily constructed of 
elegant dark green leatherette 
and embossed In gold They 
will preserve and protecl your 
copies, keep them handy for 
reference and will conserve 
valuable space and reduce li- 
brary clutter in your home or 
office. Order your Library 
Cases today. Merely fill in the 
form below and drop It in the 
mall. 



To: JE5SE JONES BOX COflP. 
P D BOX 5120— D*p*Hn,«M H 
PnllitttolpM*, ft- IflMi 

EneloMtf n S , Tor Ory 

Vol una M«» ..jc 1380 , 

MOT . . . • »c 
rjuxi in. 



3 for 



•Jama 



C.'v 'jlatfi ■J.p 

MUi el»ek popalila to 
.lEs'iE JONE^ BOX CW. 
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why doesn't the company make rriorr 
cars',' The nawfr from ;in olfi. iiil in. 
"Astlie level of world affluence in. rins- 
es, we will." Then he explains thiit 
find in e suitable salesmen Is a problem. 
"A special tyjie chap is needed," he 
anye, "a man who eon represent n 

Si21UHlii to $:t2.tWHI motorcar r:ill,er 

than a $2/j00auto." 

Another reason Rolls doesn't make 
more cars may be that trade-inn are 
far front frequent. An owner some- 
times keeps his car for two dorados. 
H.ih oj <tfj 'n.' ,,ur Rolls lias made 
nr<.' slill nn the road. 

Rolls claims that its automobile di- 
vfarion turnrr a profit and ti\nt it d-ntu 
not maintain the division simply jut h 
prestige earner. Thin claim is con- 
tested by auto production men who 
know the expensive lengths to which 
Roll* goes in maintaining quality. 

'I'll*' m-1 run ien i panel, window case- 
ments and seat edge* in each Rolls are 
made of Circassian walnut. Treen 
which grow in southea-M. m Kurope 
are cut in half and the left aide supplies 
thejuuid jinil fii.rinjj-s on I he left of the 
car while the right wdo of the tree gap- 
plies the panel and fitting* on the 
right. 

Sections of the same tree are kept 
on file bo that if the car is in a wreck 
the wood can be matched and match- 
ing repairs made. 

Each engine runs for two hours ou 
the test bed before it is mounted. 

Wliite coated inspectors and work- 
man spend hours searching for uneven 
paint and places where pieceit of metal 
do not come together preiwiy, or 
listening for the faint. whkpur of wind 
as It socks its way past a window's 
edfje which may be out of line by one 
thousandth of an inch. 

From live to 14 coats of paint and 
Healing go on every *-nr. 

Many parts, such as fan belt*, are 
duplicated ho that if then* in a failure 
tlll-iur will continue to operate. The 
braking system is triplicated. 

A txmspany sulmidiarv. H. ,]. MnS 
liner-Pork Ward, will put a special 
body on a car for SI 0.000 extra. 

Every car gets 200 miles of road test- 
ing before Senior Quality Engineer 
lirnliani A I.uvatt takes it out him- 



self. Until he approves, the car is not 
delivered. 

"History" in the making 

After a Rolls) is sold, its "history 
book" goes along. Everything done to 
the car throughout its life is to be 
entered in the book. Wit.ii the book a 
KoIJh mechanic looks like an JV1.D. 
gOUg over S patient's chart. 

After extracting a princely price for a 
iHt. Rolls feel* obligated lo stand be- 
hind it* product to the bitter end. 

As has. practically even 1 other auto 
manufacturer, Holla has now had to 
.■all bark cars for modificfltiorts. Rolls 
notified 5,(KK) owners around tlie world 
in April lo lake their autos to fnm- 

. Hi.-.-il .h-.il.-r-. for urljuKlu it of siixr- 

tag levi-r aetHiTVw*. 

A ICollsoilicial was finked what would 
happen if a car broke down in the hill* 
of Montana find lociil H r 'lis -1 toy >:e Her. 
vice was not available. "We would fly 
a new part ajul a Rolls mechanic to 
M' in I, urn to overset; (lu- insl-nllation 
the official fired hack. 

Two years ago a Texas oilman's son 
said the engine in his father's Roll.-. :\:t.- 
rough. He tajie recorded the sound. 
The company insisted nothing what 
ever was wrong, hut a new engine whs 
inn tailed free. 

Rolls. Isiughl mil the Rent ley .ml"- 
mobile lumpjuny iti I M:5 L . mill, partly 
because of the popularity of the Bent- 
ley name, decided to continue turning 
(Hit. .i | m (din I with ' Rent lev " filanipm] 
on it. Actually. Bentleye today are 
Rolls-Royces down to the finest detail 
with the exceptions of the distinct ivi- 
Rentley radiator, bub caps, valve cov- 
tTH noil insignia on the back and the 
price. A Dentley costs a token 
leas than a Rolls. 

"Why B o to all this trouble':'" Rolls 
was asked. "Why not sell all Rolls cart 
under the Rolls name?" 

"Because, air." a Rolls official an- 
swered. "sMiinc lit- Would feci MlijjhL- 
|y wti-nUitious. ri'tinc, ahoul in a Rolls. 
They mikjht not feel i|uite up to it. t*;> 
we have the Dentley for people who 
would fear to ride about in a cur like 
hid lordship's, 

"A rich bub -tier would feci much 
more at home in a Ben I ley." END 
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A sure plan to protect 
your close corporation 
from outsiders. 



Designed to keep your close corporation closed! 
Protected against outsiders. It's a special buy- 
sell agreement funded with life insurance from 
New York Life, 

Under the plan your corporal ion has ihe right to 
acquire the deceased stockholder's shares at a 
fixed, fair price And w finurunn:, tin- ...isli tm the 
IronsiWtion 

Do we sound confident ? We arc. We've gut 12-4 years 
of experience going for us. ( And for you! ) Assets 
thitl rank us m one ol the largest ;ind strongest hie 



1 11 su ranee companies in the world. Our Agents are 
the best. Carefully selected. Well trained. So 
outstanding they win far more than I heir share of 
professional award*. 

Why wait ? A New York Life Agent can help yuu um k 
out just the right plan to build security into your 
corpora tiun. 

New Ym k Lift Insurance Company ll?Vi T j| 

: 1 M.v.l A vi Ni-a -|„rk. S" V I v • l • K*Th!J 

Life, Group »nd Hc4i] i h tfi!)uram:e. IllJijl 
Annu it ies, Pension Plans. ^^^^ 

Our 125th year 




The state and local tax returns one 
medium-size company has to file have 
jumped from 999 to 1,363 in four 
years. 

Another company has seen the num- 
ber of use tax returns required on its 
fades leap from 300 to W including 
such pay men La an 'AG cents to one 
county, 63 cent* to another. 20 cent* 
to anot her. 

"Where's it going to end?" lamented 
an executive of still another firm, who 
said more and more of his ■■leriJ , nl 
force's time is being S|>ent preparing 
tax returns for hundred* of stale and 
local agencies across the country, with 
the company's cost per return aU.cn 
fur more than the amount of tax paid 

I n i nratnte taxation — the levying of 
multiple State and torn I taxes on com- 
panies doing businesR across state 
line* is the focus of many a similar 
complaint, 

The problem is as old as the nation 
and oa runv as the latest increase in 
M- 1 jiiI ii lOrpomtioN must collect in 
Itixe-^ "m in n state a thousand 

miles fro m its plant- 



Tax walls the individual states 
raised again*! each other in post- 
Revolution days threatened to bal- 
kanize a fledgling nation operating 
under the slack rein of the Articles of 
Confederal ion. 

That threat was a major factor in a 
move to shore up the Articles; a 
course soon abandoned in favor of 
dnifting a new bank' instrument of 
jrovemnient, the Constitution. 

I n a direct attack on the hodgepodge 
of individtml MuIks." burrifrH n, wh 
others' trade, the Constitution said. 
"Congress shall have power ... to 
reeuliitL< lumriierix' with foreign na- 
iiunfi mill nmnng Ihi* wviml sf-rites.'" 

No verdicts from Congrwu 

And, as every- businessman knows, 
rejrulnte commer. c it did Hut in (fie 
mass of legislation covering domestic 
InuV t'on^re^s. corifrontwl by lh<? 
-tiiu^' undew.-d riscfcit (o now revenue 
as tht?y aaw fit. nhi*'d awjiy from Ihv 
twiie of I heir Living oi.il -of-sUli- mm 

ffpllTW 

It niurinu.ti Id di> so for more than 



170 years. When the inevitable prob- 
lems arose, the only recourse was to 
the courts, with the result iluit in 
terstate taxation became one of the 
-n1 iff. r> in i unit' nioHi I'reqiieiilly fw- 
fon; the Supreme Court there have 
been more than 300 decisions In thai 
artiB. 

The courts Sent on I hints and finally 

npfieiltii t|tli1 Congress l.u\c «.v..T lh'" 

matter and establish national guide- 
lines. 

But their pleas were pretty much 
ignored and they continued making 
i!h> [tolicy. which long included ihf 

'Jincjii t.h.ci i M,o> us lorn J govern- 
ment could not tas the income of u 
nonresident Imisii ic engaged in 
strictly in te rs tate activity. Tluu ruled 
out taxation of income of companies 
Mutt H>lh-ii«l orders within " state bu( 
accepted and shipped (hem m «ut-of- 
«tate points, 

The limKHtandinir< , o'njin-wiiiruil Idle 
nrgy ended abruptly in 11+59 with ,i 
bombshell decision by the Supreme 
Court II ruled that state* COULD 
tax interstate aperstions of OOBr 
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Pesky tax returns; but remedies are being offered 




resident companies, provided the 
levies did not discriminate and re 
Heeled the company's business ac- 
tivity within tha state 

tn deciding iitu- of it iwrk-x nf cases-, 
the Court mi id Minnesota con id unl- 
it' t 15 y ears' back tuxes from the 
Northwestern States Portland Ce- 
ment Ca. 

An alarmed business community 
sw the prospect of a delude of de- 
Tor filing tax return* with 
ihuuHHiidH of state and local tax 
uremics throughout thi- unitary, 
wii.li the attendant [wsper work. It 
niio saw heavy claims far retroactive 
tax payments. 

Congress, now awake to I he prnh 
lem, bought time by puling n [aw 
that reversed the key Court decision 
'Old tailed for mi in-depth study of 
tha whole held of interstate taxation. 

Tb« jub of conducting the study w«m 
given to a newly created su boom- 
milt^ of the House Judiciary Com- 
mitter Year* of research und hear- 
ings followed. 
(An advisory panel which turned 



out a four-volume report learned, 
nmonj; other tiling, that copies of 
state and local tax laws it could run 
down produced a stack of hooka 22 
feet high. And the suhMmmiitlec 
gleaned such Information as the fact 
that California's franchise lax board 
has two regional office*, one in New 
York City and one in Chicago, to 
audit books of companies required to 
file retuma. Each office has more than 
2<) employee, i 

A bill — at long last 

By 1%6, the subcommittee had pro- 
duced an ambitious bill —the pro- 
posed Interstate Taxation Act con- 
taining haw guidelines on taxing 
more than 120.000 companies oper- 
ating across state lined. It wait aimed 
at reducing Imth confusion . t r l rt I hi' 
scope of the state and local taxing 
power. 

The bill contained such eyvbrow- 
raunng features as n uniform sales tax 
luw with provision for federal-sUite 
ad ministration . 

Shorn of some, but by no meatut all. 
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of the controversial provisions the 
centralized soles-tax plan was thrown 
out — the bill finally won overwhelm- 
ing approval in the House in 19fJ*. It 
died in the Semite Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Much the some pattern is being fol- 
lowed this year. The House hits again 
passed ll u> measure — hy an even bigger 
margin — but there is no uign live 
Senate Finance Committee is relent- 
ing in its opposition to the bill aa 
approved by the House. 

Opposition of liorne-slaU- ^.'vcni'TH 
and lax officials is said to weigh 
heavily with Finance Committee 
members, particularly Chairman Rus- 
Hell Long (D.-Ln. i- 

In 1 he- lion*- delude. Hep William 
H. McCulloch (R.-Otuo) argued lhat 
the "mnAe of Htate l;n Imvi in im- 
fM>-,-iM'- t'« otiey.' and s.ud I |>e I nit 
invoke* "ctinimon wiiM-" in a 'i uu 
fusing, chaotic and complex" area. 

Under tin- hilt, Ihi- h.iw. -Mud. ml 
fur dcK'niLiiiirlf; luilnl if v iur .« ■.[;!(■■ s 

corporate net income, capital stock 
nr grow reieipti Uwe* would he 
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WELCOME TO 
THE STATE OF 

Confusion 



the Houae subcommittee's appraisal 
that revenue losses, from the. Inter- 
:.in- taxation bill would be nil 
negligible 




continued 



wlielher a company had a " business 
Irxntion" — property, payroll or in- 
ventory — within that state. 

A state could not require a seller to 
collect a sales or use tax unless he has 
a business location- or regularly 
makes household deliveries — within 
iin border* 

Double jeopardy on autos 

'And the bill would eliminate the 
practice under which some states 
force new residents to fmy a use tax 
before they tan transfer auto regis- 
trations— -even though they had al- 
ready paid hefty sales taxes on the 
same vehicle* to the states from 
which they come. | 

The bill set* out an optional method, 
based on property and payroll, for 
determining how much of tt com- 
pany's net income or capital ih Hub 
ject to state taxation. The alterna- 
tive is the established state or local 
formula. 

This applies to companies' with up 
to $1 million net income for federal 
tax purjmsea, a majority of those op- 
erating in interstate commerce. Larger 
companies would remain under state 
formulas, but with existing federal 
protection barring state taxation of 
income derived solely from soliciting 
orders to be approved and filled out- 
of-state. 

The bill's general purposes have 
been endorsed hy the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the National Association of 
Wholesalers and many individual 
organizations re presenting specific in- 
dustries and businesses. 

The National Association of Tax 

Administrators has «j.t>arheadud I fin 
Opponition 
To that organization of state ofh« i- 
als, the measure represents a grab by 
Washington bureaucrats for control 



of state tax systems and a threat to 
already inadequate revenues. 

The tax administrators have been 
backed by the National Governors' 
Conference, National Association of 
Attorneys General . National Confer- 
ence of State Legisliiti ve Leaders, the 
Council of State Governments and 
many local government group;-, 

A Multistage Tax Compact 1* being 
pushed by tin- [.ix administrators. It 
has been approved by 1& states thus 
far. 

The compact does not contain 
"business location*' or other limits 
for determining state and local tax 
jurisdic tion- It includes aoles as well 
as property and payroll in the formu- 
la fur apjpurtioning income and estah- 
Jifthes ;t Multistat*.' Tax Commission 
with far-reaching auditing powers, as 
well as compulsory arbitration for 
disputes. 

The Interstate Taxation Act's stan- 
dards that would determine whom 
states rouJd tax. and its ban on re- 
quiring out-of-state Hellers to collect 
and remit sales taxes, reportedly arc 
the two chief sticking points in the 
etate officials' opposition to foderal 
standards. 

But businessmen involved say tlint 
setting limits of jurisdiction and 
curbing thedem in ! rr . o they serve 
ee aulas tax collectors for thousands of 
state and local agencies must be the 
principal objectives of any corrective 
moves. 

Without jurisdictional standards, it 
is argued, interstate companies, in- 
i iudinR those with only a few em- 
ploy es. remain vulnerable to tax 
leva's o| all the stnre* mill ki./ihTicH 
in which they do or may do Inxsinesa, 

The states counter that allowing 

ciui -of-H|.jn mpaniif hi —II within 

their border* free of sales and use 
taxes would discriminate against 
their own businessmen. Tivey dispute 



7 "I 

in- 
ter 



Federal -state compromise? 

Where's it going to end? 

Sfirno observers think with a com- 
promise in which the state tax ad- 
ministrators agree to some measure n! 
ConpreK.'-itiimJ action unci I he Om- 
gressional backers agree to a greate 
state role in achieving a solution. 

State organizations remain ada- 
mant on the record against federal 
action, but there reported ly are some 
hidden tracks in the united front. 

While N«'W York is (itfirinlly against 

the bill, one of its top tax official* is 
said to have admitted that "we ctiuld 
live with H." 

And the rood to widespread partici- 
pation in the compact isn't clear. 
Present member states maintain it is 
valid without Congressional approv- 
al, but Home prospective members 
aren't so aure. 

Meanwhile, there 's thril other prob- 
lem that also dates back to the ilu- 
I ion's founding the complaint of 
big states that, despite their financial 
contribution, they have a single vote 
on a par with the smallest state. 
California, for one. in said to be un- 
happy about that aspect of the com- 
pact. It has not joined. 

Some of the most ardent supporters 
of the compact approach concede 
privately that federal action prohahly 
will 1h> ne*ded regardless of whal I he 
st.-H e.s f|o voluntarily. 

They point out, for example, that 
Rome states are unable or unwilling 
to correct localities' abuses in taxa- 
tion of interstate commerce Con- 
grvSMiun! i. tioti ■-' " .1 i .if" ci li 
-* ( ; 1 1 c^m iklf | in! ,s|K>1.. 

One key figure holds t hat stoles may 
be working against themselves Rep. 
Emanuel CeJkr 'D--N, Y.j. chairman 
Of the Mouse Juduiary (committee, 
ha* warned that the more they try to 
shift their tax burdens to nonresi- 
dents without a voiiH! in the affairs of 
those states, the more they are build- 
ing pressures for federal ad inn 

For the present, the issue remains 
much like that posed by Virginia in 
I7H> when it propom-d a mating of 
the states;, which Led finally to the 
< '"intitiunioiml Ouivenl ion, to . .in- 
sider bow far ti uniform system In 
their commercial regulations may be 
ncct*£uirv to their common interests 
ant! their periimrienl h.o'nuuiv. END 
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Introducing 
the type-it-yourself 




Pul ihio strip of foil into your typewriter Tap tap lap Name Address. Tap up 
lap. Any data you want recorded. As 'asl « your typist can type. Riflhl on the 
spot, without wailing Tor any costly embiis«ir-q you kaw i permanent rprmd 
of up to eight full linos ol vital information. 41 characters to a line. On s prac- 
tically indestructible plate you can use over end over ogam To imprint state- 
ments, payroll, Invoices, labels, time cards, letters, lag*. To address all your 
mall. To print any notices or special information you want printed. And il I its 
most Pilney-Bowos Addresser-Printers. 

The new Piiney-Bowes toll plate addressing system is the most versatile 
and Iho most economical one on the markol, You have your choice of two 
foil systems— Ihe earner plate and the fail card. With either system, you can 
print as much or as MMe as you wan) of the information recorded on the leil. 
One of ttiQso systems will solve your costly repetitive typing problems 




Tho carrier plate system can be used for selective programming. Tab II 
for vaual or automatic selection Insert (he data plate into your Addresser- 
Printer and you're all set to qo. 

The toil card system uses standard sue punch cards wlih foil already 
affixed Once typed II becomes en Information fiEo thai can be used to imprint 
addresses or other dale on whatever documents you want. You can elan sign 
your name on a foil strip and use It to sign letters or even checks. You can 
change lolls and add foils for very Utile cosi 

As you can easily see. If you can alford an electric typewriter you can 
afford the Pltney-Bowos foil plate addressing system. To rind out haw little it 
sciually eooia, write to Pitney-Bowes 

Gil Pitney Bowes 

wnie Pitney-Bowes. Inc. 1336 Crosby Street. Stamlord Conn OO'JD* or cell en* of our 190 office* Iruoughaut the U £ and 
Mams, AodrasMr'Prmier*. Folder*, Inserts ra, Counters a impnntert. Scales. UaftOpener*. Collator*. Copwrt, Runta Control*. 



to help you 
keep abreast 
of current thinking 



comments 

"You Stood Me on My Dir. Opened 
My eyes, Stimulate) My Thinking" 

"You stood rne on my ear, open ad 
my eyes, stimulated my thinking 
and stirred up my emotions to a 
frenzied state. J was sad, mad and 
glad in the first three sessions. 

"The forum provided me with now 
perspective, new thoughts, now un- 
derstanding, and new resolve," 

—William ft. Cash, President 
Hanes Corporation. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 

"One nE Ihis Most Meaningful 
Experiences uf My BusIiikss (Career" 

"It would not be en exaggeration 
to say the effect was profound, and 
that the forum was one of the most 
meaningful experiences of my busi- 
ness career. 

"Aside from the personal enrich- 
ment that It afforded me, I know 
lhat it will also enhance my value to 
my company and my community." 

— Robert D. Liiien, Vice President 
]. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York. N,Y. 

"Shocked Us Into Doing Some 
\i-u thinking and Analysis 

"Enslavement to one direction of 
thinking and analysis leads people 
into comfortable ruts. The Forum's 
greatest contribution was to shook 
us into doing some new thinking 
and analysis on both familiar and 
unfamiliar subjects." 

. Richard Petti crew. President 
The College Life insurance 
Company ol America 



"Not fed Answers, But Provoked 
To Ask Questions of Ourselves" 

"Some favorite preconceptions o£ 
my own are now gone forever, and 
I find myself considering Ideas ot 
dedication for beyond that which 
one normally considurs In everyday 
business life. 

Most of all, f am delighted by the 
fnct that we were not fed answers, 
but provoked to ask questions of our 
selves and about our institutions." 

— Richard P Rlegert. President 
Sloan Instruments Corporation, 
Santn Barhuru, Calif. 

Unlocked Pnrts »l My Mind 
Thai I had Considered Oult«: Open ' 

"1 feel that my experiences, and my 
witnessing of the experiences ot 
oihers at the Forum, unlocked pans 
of my mind that I had previously — 
and immodestly— considered quite 
open. 

"] can only say that I recommend 
and urge any ol my friends and assn 
Qfirttiji to make time to attend one 
of the To rums." 

— Roy T. Gottier, Vice President 
Mrissey-Fcrguson, Inc , 
Des Moines, Iowa 



forum program 

GENERAL THEME: 

THE NEW ENVIRONMENT OF 

BUSINESS ACTION 

"You, Business Policy and 
Social Change" 

Dr Carl If. Madden 

Chiaf Economist, National Chamber 



THE ECONOMIC ANIJ SOCIAI 
IMPLICATIONS OF TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 

"Tomorrow's Economic Order" 

Dr. Seymour Wolfbeln 
Dean, School of Business, 
Tangle University, Philadelphia, FB*i 

"'Economic Coals and Priorities" 

Dr. Carl H. Madden 

"Changes In American Social 
Structure" 

Dr, Donald N. Michel 
Program Director 
Canter (or Research on Utilization, 
of Scientific Knowledge 
University of Michigan 
lounging I'alleniii In Human 
Conduct "' 

The Rev. Henry W Malcolm 
University Pastor and Counselor 
Columbia University 

anticipate: FUTURE 

POLITICAL TRENDS 
Xolcs on future Politics 

Carl F. Stover 

President. National Insiitutn ol 
Public Affairs. Wnshiiu-ron, D.C. 

"Trends in Business-Government 
Relations" 

Dr. John J. Corson 
Consultant to Business, Government; 
Industry, and Universities 
Washington, D C. 

1 HI CM ANt.lNfi ROM" OF BUSINESS 

Business Cooperation and, 
individual Opportunity " 

[> r . Eugene S. Callender 
Deputy Administrator, Housing and 
Developmeni Administration, of 
the City of New York 

"The Businessman and Social 
Responsibility" 

Laurence L Wood 
Vice President and Manager 
Washington Corporate Affairs 
General Electric Company 
Washington, D.C, 



shuts in the structure 
of power 

"Tlui New Scientific Age" 

W. phtUp Handler 
Chairman, Department o£ 
Biochemistry 

Duke University Medical Centetf 
Durham. North Carolina 

I fit- lni|>iKl til Uek-rise un Society" 

$£ William E. Griffith 
Professor ot Political Scionca 
^lassiirhuHf us Insriimn 
§1 Ti chnology 
*0sion, Massachuselts 

Meeting I hi; Challenges ill Change 

Dr. Curl II. Madden 



Today s problems am moldinR I hrs 
future. Mure than that, today's Ideas 
fcs to how thu problems should be 
5 Ak'eri ure moldliu; Ihf: future. 

SOi If you are a lop corporate execu- 
te, you have to know what today's 
'"leas are really all about. 

Vou have to know what some of the 
thinkers In this country, who 
Advance new ideas, ars thinking 
Q bout, and why. 

^ n u may 'ivm havn 10 stretch your 
mind a bit — and maybe revise 
HMna ol your own Ideas, although, 
^nt necessarily, 

At ,my r,ne. with your responsibility 
tor making decisions that affect the 
; :frowth or the economy, as well as 
lie success of your own business, 
Von need to be exposed to current 
''■inking— and to tho other person's 
^ay ol reasoning. 

To giy C y OU this exposure Is the pur- 
I>a.;li ol (he high level FORUMS 
F OR ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
•DISCUSSION. 

These 1'onims are sponsored and 
inducted by the Nalionu! Chamber 
^ ( >dndation, an independent re- 
search and educational nrga n Izui ion 



VI AIM I It 1IOUS1 
WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 
OCTOBER 19-21, l»69 

Tli'' i!f'.i ruruni cm Ecanomji". and 
Political Discussion will be held al 
AirllK House, Warrenton. Virginia. 
October 19-23. II wfii be limited to 
5o participants. 

Admission Is based on ihe appli- 
cant's business experience, position 
In management, educational back- 
ground, and desire to grow in lead- 
ership ability. 

Tuilion is S-tOD, and covers lecture 
panels, problem-study sessions, pro- 
gram evaluation, manuscripts and 
reference materials. 

HOW THE rORUM WORKS 

At the forum, then: are outstanding 
resource leaders, each of whom will 
present his views and ideas an a 
major problem or issue o( our times. 
I See IhF- lisl t>1 speaker* and ihnic 
subjects in the adjoining column.) 

After each presentation, the con- 
ferees break up into groups of to 
each, discuss what the speaker has 
said, and write out questions to ask 

turn 

The imrire group reassembles, and 
the subject Isdtscussed between the 
resource leader and the conferees 
on a no-holds-barred basis. Thinking 
is stimulated. 

Ibis ivhule In ruin prugram Is ivurlh 
liKikihK Into. WrilL' fur mure Infur- 
motion. 

NATIONAL CIIAMHf R 
fOUN NATION 
I6IMI StNMt, N.W. 
WMKhlTiHimi. n.t;.?umn 1 




Alrlic House, on 1,200 acres of mag- 
nificent countryside In the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, about 
50 miles from Washington, DC. has 
been willed 'un' island ol thought." 

Its recreational facilities include rid- 
ing, fishing, hiking, and skeet shoot- 
ing. But Its chief attraction (or those 
who a I tend the Forum lor Economic 
and folitical Discussion is its air of 
serenity and solitude. 



THE NATIONAL CHAMBER 
rOUNDATKIN 

1615 H Srreel, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 2000S 

I i PI rase send me detailed informa- 
rmn nhnui die rrlKt.'M r<>R Yf.'W iMK 
AND POLITIC Al. DISCUSSION lo be held 
al Alrllo House, Warrenion, Virginia, 
(J'.Mher IU'2V t96ft. 



Name, 
Till«s 



rirm fir I1r{$8lll7.illlnn_ 
Struct Address 



City, Slate & Zip Code_ 



By Murray L. Weidenbaum 
Prolessot of Economics 
Washington University 
St Louis. Mo. 

(On Leave: Recently Appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury) 

this , , 
month s 




guest 
economist 



VIET NAM PEACE AND THE BUDGET 



The Viet Nam war's demands fqr men. 
materials and other resources of the 
American economy resulted in much 
of the inflation that we have been 
Cfxpoiifjnonci . thus, peace should 
help to ease inflationary pressures. 

However, inappropriate economic 
policy aftur Viet Nam could gener- 
ate another round of inflation. 

Many people hope the war's end 
will bring massive increases in fed- 
eral civilian expenditures. It is easy 
enough to conjure up visions of so- 
called fiscal dividends and peace 
dividends totaling more than $40 bil- 
lion in the year after peace is achieved. 

That MO billion of monetary "man- 
na" appears to consist of two pans. 

The first is about S1 2 billion a year 
which the progressive income tax 
brings forth in thB form of increases 
in federal revenues at current levels 
of income and economic activity 

The second consists of almost S30 
billion a year which the United States 
is spending to sustain the war. 

In addition to making some allow- 
ance Tor built-in increases in such 
federal commitments as social security 
and veterans' pensions, I suggest we 
take a harder look at the federal bud- 
get before we start spending those 
fiscal and peace dividends. 

On the revenue stde, the major 
item that warrants our attention is the 
temporary increase in income tax 
rates the surcharge. It seems likely 
to me thai all or most of the sur- 
charge will he allowed to expire soon 
after the war's end. 

The surcharge is raising over $10 
billion a year In the year that il 
lapses, then, we lose an amount of 
revenue almost equal to the fiscal 
dividend. 



That still leaves us the $30 billion 
peace dividend that so many people 
anticipate will result when the mili- 
tary budget declines from the current 
$80 billion height to the pre-Viet 
Nam $50 billion annual level. How- 
ever, if there is any prediction I can 
offer with considerable confidence, it 
is that the military budget will not 
decline to anything close to $50 
billion a year 

Far one thing, we have had very 
substantial inflation during the past 
four years and. hence, large increases 
in pi ices of equipment that the mili- 
tary buys and in wages it pays. 

Thus, just to devote the same 
amount of real resources to defense 
programs as prior to the wai will re- 
quire a substantially higher level of 
expenditures than in 1965, before 
the Viet Nam buildup. With the con- 
tinuing high level of international 
tensions, it is hard to see how we 
would do any less than maintain at 
least the ? 965 level of military effort. 

Moreover, many upward pressures 
on the non-Viet Nam part of the 
military budget already ere visible. 
Considerable deferred maintenance 
and depleted inventory positions will 
need to be taken care of Also, under 
legislation already passed hy Con- 
gress, the pay of the armed forces 
and of the military estabJisbments 
many civilian employees is to rise by 
well over $2 billion this year, 

Of perhaps greater fiscal signifi- 
cance is the feci that several large 
weapon systems are in early stages 
of production and large expenditures 
are anticipated in the next year or so. 

Thus, should peace in Viet Nam 
be achieved in the near future, I 
would estimate a peace dividend 



closer to $10 billion than to the $30 
billion we hear so much about. In a 
sense, that would just about replace 
the fiscal dividend wo would lose 
when the surcharge is lifted. 

Hence, the immediate post-Viet 
Nam fiscal outlook is not one of 
great liberality. Rather, It is likely to 
involve many difficult choices among 
a large array of alternative claims on 
our federal revenues. 

One striking indication of these 
potential demands on the public 
purse was contained in former Presi- 
dent Johnson's "swan song" eco- 
nomic report, released in January. 

There were items such as $9.5 
billion for more social security and 
income support. $7 billion for further 
increases in federal education pro- 
grams. $5,6 billion for model cities 
and other urban development, almost 
$3.3 billion for "kiddie-care" and 
other heallh activities, almost $2 
billion for more public jobs and $1 
billion for science and further space 
exploration. 

Will it he worth the effort to bal- 
ance the budget after peace i$ 
achieved ? My vote is affirmative. 

To the extent that it takes mare 
purchasing power out of tha econ- 
omy in the lorm of taxes than it 
pumps in via expenditures, the federal 
government will be helping to reduce 
inflationary pressures. And the Fed- 
eral Reserve system might ease its 
pressure on interest rates. 

As an economist, I might find on 
occasion some justification lor fun- 
ning a budget deficit during a period 
of recession. But that is hardly the 
sanation we have been facing. The 
gross national product rose from 
$790 billion In 1967 to S861 billion 
in 1 968. The GNP is expected to ex- 
ceed $920 billion this year. 

The advent of peace in Viet Nam 
can load to baiancud federal budgets, 
Whether the federal government ac- 
tually will achieve a budgetary sur- 
plus will depend on several key 
factors, such as the state of the na- 
tional economy and the uncertain 
intornaiional situation. 

However, the most important fac- 
tor is likely to be the willingness of 
the American people and their elected 
representatives to make the difficult 
choices among the many pressures 
foi government spending increases. 
A tough-minded sense of priorities 
and a careful weighing of benefits 
against costs will be needed. 
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How to 
accelerate 
your car sales: 

Advertise here. According lo a receni naiional survey, you and 
the rest ol out readers, own more cars per household lhan the 
readers of Wall Street Journal. Newsweek, Time. U S News, or 
any of 64 other magazines Thai's a pretty high powered market. 
Nol only for cars Bui Nres. gas, oil. tourism, whal have you We 
hate lo tool our own horn, but when you think about it, our over 
2,000.000 readers are a pretty good markei for anything 

—Nation's Business, 



SOUND OFF 
TO THE EDITOR 



They're old enough to serve in the 
Army, many and pay taxen, so why 
aren't they old enough to vote? 

The argument, of itunc, is over the 
long standing controversy on lowering 
the voting age. How do you feel about 
it? Here'* your chance to sound off. 

The issue is up again before Congress 
in the form of a proposed institu- 
tional amendment to set the minimum 
age at IB for voting in federal •afcOtfpQfe 

State bills to tower the age twme- 
timea not nil the way to ItS —have tteen 
introduced in 1968 and J!>69 every- 
where except in Mississippi .and in 
(joori^ia and Kentucky, whi;h already 
have 18-year-old voting laws). Tlwy 
hnvc been rejected by six of the states. 

Opinion is shifting in favor of a young- 



Should 18-Year-0lds Vote? 



er electorate. A Gallup poll last year 
found 64 jier cent of adults amenable 
to the idea. Only 17 per tent of adults 
polled in .1939 held this view. 

The idea has received support in 
high plncee. Both the He publicans and 
EJenn-h Tau .it their party conventions 
last wtir endorse! a lower voting aj>t». 
and it has been urged by former Presi- 
dents Eisenhower , Kennedy and .John- 
son, and by President Nixon during his 
cUn-tion campaign. 

Tl it- prirvijutl tlTerneof r I lose imposed 
to extending the franchise to an esti- 
mated 12 million citizens under 21 is 
irresponsibility among the younfj. Stu- 
dent reliellion in. rons (be face of Amer- 
ica has helped |X)larize this view. 

Some np|K>nents argue that those un- 



_ 



der 21 often lack the maturity 
for ballot box judgment* Itep. Eman- 
uel Cellcr | D.N.Y.), chairman of the 
Haute Judiciary Committee, says the 
experience of all representative democ- 
racies "has pn.>vi;j] the need i'or imlili- 
cal and social maturity, mid n greater 
stability than iy jKawesaed by the 18- 
y ear-old." 

Testifying against the vote for 18- 
year-olds before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee's SuhiYintmittee on Con- 
stitutional Ann'iidinriitt* lnM v.-.ir, St- n. 
S|„ --.inl I. Holland • 1) Ha. i agreed 
with this. vib>w. He ulvi urgued 1 1 1 1 » r 
most states require n person to be 21 CO 
carry firearms, purdtase alcoholic bev- 
erages or enter into legal eontnieta 

What dn you think? 



Jack Wooldridge, Editor 
Nation" 3 Business 
1615 H Street N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20006 






Should lS-year-oldg vote? 




□ ¥»s . □ No 
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SOUND OFF RESPONSE: 

An Open Door Policy for 
Red China— Pro and Con 



• Sin^o Red China haa«utisted for some 
20 years and show* do signs of evap- 
orating, the United Stales should 
face up lo reality and grant it dip- 
lomatic recognition. 

• Mainland China is a treacherous, 
brutal communist power and we 
would ("KiJ.v In- playing ;m>> its hands 
by formally m knnwledging il« exis- 
tence. 

These diametric positions represent, 
in general, the pro and con attitude 
of Nation's Business readers toward 
the July issue's "Sound Off" ques- 
tion. Should the U, S. and UN 
recognize Rod China .'" 

In what nwy reflect a change in 
national thinking, the respondents 
split virtually down the middle, with 
opponents to Red China"* recogni- 
tion by the U. S. and admission to 
the UN only barely outnumbering 
projNOnents. Americans :i few year* 
ago overwhelmingly rejected such a 

1 '. minion HCnue sayn |hm tl nly 

way ta get to know anyone Is to talk 
with him on a regular basis." writes 
Donald C, Lavoie, corporate vice 
betaidsnl of Jet Away Industries, 
UM . Garden Grove, Calif. "Admit- 
ting Red Chinn wiJJ not ->n[y nunm- 

plislt this first objective but will 
establish some rapport with her in- 
side as well as outside the UN com- 
munity." 

Til r«ix niiT have pigs at tin* dinner 
labia and hnndits running im brink 
W'ilH.-im K. West Jr , a Memph'm, 
Tenn,. attorney, declares. "Hasn't 
our aid in bringing to power Tito, 
Mao and Castro taught us anything? ' ' 

D. C. McCoy, vice (jrt'skb'iit, Hank 
of America. Los Angeles, Calif., 
favors admission, explaining: 

"We should extend recognition but 
control tin- relationship on ;i Miri. dy 
quid pro rpin basis and not ttnrt out 



with degrading limitations imposed 
mi free movement of people or goods. 
The Chinese should be encouraged to 
understand and agree to rules of UN 
111*11 iliertthip. mid then Ik- allowed n 
provisional membership with full 
membership to follow if they prove 
worthy." 

Another attorney, Raymond Urban 
of Milwaukee, Wise., strongly db- 
agrees: "If we recogni/e Red China 
we might as well recognize the Mafia, 
The Red Chinese have only one 
thought in mind destroy the UN. 
And the only way they can do that is 
from within. Just lo recognize Red 
China because it is there holdn no 
merit. They can't clear their status 
of illegality." 

Wiuiam B- Guy Jr.. president of W. 
Burton Guy & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Md., takes a more tolerant view 
"'There is far greater |mteniinl fur 
good in friendship inrl tradf than in 
enmity. If we wish China to change 
we must lead her with a friendly. 
Christian attitude of love and tolerant 
understanding." 

"Uet her actions speak for them- 
selves," is the terse reaction of W. H. 
hUiaiper. pre-aderil "I S. h;i|wr Munu- 
liii (Oriiin I \> In. . MinneajJfifih, 

Minn- 

An equally tane but np|H^ii< r».<. 
tion comes from H. K- Foul*, presi- 
dent, of Drake Manufacturing Co. in 
Horwood Heights, III. "By ignoring 
it, it's not going to go away," he says. 

Rodger K lenkins, lru-.l officer for 
tile Second National Rank or" Rich- 
mond, Richmond, fnd., is convinced 
that "u world forum will always he in 
danger of colla|ising wlum those who 
have novar teamed to comply are 
given the right to participate- '* 

"Practical considerations make 
eventual recognition essential.'" writer 
Ralph B. Chanin, president of R. E. 



Crispin Manufacturing Works, Inc., 
Batavia, N. Y. "Frequent, lengthy 
trip* to the Orient over the years 
convince this writer our policies and 
postures have not enhanced stature 
Of this country in that important 
marketing area." 

Arthur B. Ad sou, chairman of the 
board of the Re I wit State Bank in 
BeloU. Wise., declares: 

' The main objective of communum 
is to infiltrate, practice intrigue and 
dApBpttODi and to do everything pos- 
sible no matter hou unprincipled to 
destroy the free nations of the world 
lb recognize Communist China will 
only strengt hen Uieir ability to furl her 
their objectives to weaken and. if 
indole, destroy the right i>f free 
peoples to govern themselves in peace 
and without fenr of conquest by com- 
munist governments " 

Recognition does nnl indicate ap- 
proval of Red China'* political sys- 
tem, says Robert L. Beyer, vice 
preKirttmr. S|*-nct>r Kellogg Division 
of Textron, Inc.. Buffalo. N. V. Me 
explain* 

"If we recognize the USSR, Spain. 
Haiti. Bulgaria imd many otheT 
countries whose governments we dis- 
approve of, why discriminate against 
Red China? 

Ixolitlion i*. no wduliiiii to any 
problem* in □ world Lnpiipped with 
doomsday weapons. It's belter to 
talk even with distrust because in 
time seme anna of agreement do 

develop mill improved rrlntinni- can 

and wiit appear. But it wun'l be 
easy." 

"I do not believe we should trade 
with or recogniw Red China until we 
have factual cvidemc thai I hey have 
changed their goal of destroying our 
system," writes Norman A Keck, 
president. Keck Electric Corp . .N>1 let, 
III. "If we want to recognise some- 
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one. why not Rhodesia? We can truFt 
Rhodesia. " 

In tlw opinion of G. A. Roruary, 
assistant general mutineer of I hf 
Union Metal Manufacturing Co. in 
Sylacauga, Ala., the U. & treatment 
of tite Chinese problem is just another 
example of "talking out of both sides 
of our mouth" in n delicate foreign 
policy area. He says - 

"1 am no lover of Red China, but 
neither am I a lover of Red Russia, 
lied Yugoslavia, Red Czechoslovakia, 
or all the other Reds. But any prize- 
fighter will tell you it is easier to get 
to his opponent inside the ring, rather 
than having him waltz around the 
apron/' 

And there is this view from Or 
Raphael Kal.zen. managing partner 
of Raphael Katiten Associates in 
Cincinnati. Ohio: 

'■'We sliould not recognize a govern- 
ment which does not represent itaowri 
people and us not in control, as in- 
riit jiirtl In i tuitiiiuing turmoil -i in 1 
rebellion. Nor should we recognize a 
i iiui.fr-. vnIjuIi upenk publicly, and 
brazenly states its policy is to destroy 
our government and economy, oh we!! 

those of our friend* and allies " 

Fa voring diploma t it' recogni t ion. 



James E. Lane, district sales m an- 
il ger for St-andinavirtn Airlines Sys- 
tcm, Newark. N. J., believe* this 
would be helpful to our Asian and 
Pacific allies. 

"It would enable us to more effei - 
lively fight the Spread of com- 
munism and thus enhance 1 1 it- con- 
fidence of others in thai |iolky," he 
■ays. "If Red China would comply 
with the UN Charter then they 
shim Id in- admitted. There is much 
to be gained and tittle to be tost." 

Lotus Loelfler Jr., manager of the 
l-Vderal t:orp. in Oklahoma City, 
Oklfl-, rejjHrd* recognition in this way: 

"This would be just like asking the 
city council to recognize the irimi- 
nole in murderers row at the peni- 
tentiary and giving them a voice in 
the dty government. I feel like 
Chiang Kai-shek when he once naid, 
'I won't have murderers in my gov- 
ernment.' " 

Chris Stiiiii-.'. general manager of the 
Shaw Montgomery Warehouse in 
Montgomery, Ala,, writes: 

"Assuming the UN in fulfilling a 
useful iuin tion of preserving world 
iwace, then it is reasonable to assume 
that all nations capable of deterring 
world peace should be in the UN. 



Whether they are legal or illegal is 
mil m important as the fact they 
have ji real capacity f"or creating n 
nuclear war." 

**We have never had any dealings 
with the i-orniriunists where wo mme 
mil ahead," argue* A h. Watson, 
owner of WaUwn Construction Co. to 
Anahuac. Teataa, "To deal with them 
is like trusting a rattlesnake- And as 
far an benefitting from trading with 
llii'in. we would only be helping the 
communist cause, just as wo are 
actually niding Russia and other com- 
munist countries now by Handing 
them wm ailed norwtralegii' ronte- 
riul " 

Also among the dissenter* is William 
D. McLean III, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Ohio State 
Life Insurance Co. in Columbus, 
Ohio, who feels: 

"Recognition of Red China for (he 
sole reason that ihev 'represent' mil- 
lions of people would be just as 
inane . i s iv ojmilion »f and bargain 
ing with.' the Mafia because they 
control millions of dollars in our 
economy. 

"The USSR would have died, 
had we withheld recognition in I In 
Thirt ies '* 
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HOW SHOULD 
WE ELECT THE 
PRESIDENT? 




IT'S UP TO YOU BY '72 



Make use of the National Chamber s new slide pres- 
entation, "How Should We Elect ihe President?" 

This timely and informative s'ide presentation, you 
wilt find, is particularly good lor showing to cham- 
bers ol commerce, business/industry associations 
employee meetings— and al meetings of civic and 
service ciubs, women's organizations, studcMs, 
teachers, political organizations, and so on. 

"How Should We Elect the President?" dramatizes 
whal's wrong with the way we now elect a Presi- 
dent. It reveals Itiat the people don't vote directly 
tor President ll shows how the people s choice CBn 
lose the election, It Toils who actually elects ihe 
President and Ihe perils ol our present system, 

"How Should We Elect the President?" illustrates 
how Ihe people can have a greater voice In electing 
the President if tt>o Congliludan is amended. 

II explains the proposals being considered by Con- 
gress to change ihe election process and the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages ol each. 

And it spotlights what people can do before '72 ii 
they wish the choice of Presidenl to be theirs. 

"How Should We Elect the President?" consists of 
69 color slides (35 mm) plus a script which you will 
find easy to use. 

The price ts nominal — £1500 a set tor the slides. 
One copy of the script Is free, additional copies 
ore 25c each. 



Use Ihe order lotm below to order your set, or sets, 
ot slides today. "How Should We Elect the Presi- 
dent?" Is an educational and factual presentation 
irtal motivates people lo action lor Constitutional 
change 



CHAMSEH OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

WASHINGTON, DC 2CC06 



1B6« 



Pitas* send me 

sel(s) el color si Ida* (35 mm), "HOW 

SHOULD WE ELECT THE PRESI- 
DENT'" at S15.0O a sot t- 



copiea ol the script [singl* copies 
ftoe) additional copies at ?5c ouch 5 
. lopo recording^ of scrip! J5.00 each 3- 



t J Chock «nclO»Ml [ I Sond bill 

NAME TITLE 

FIRM /ORGANIZATION 

STREET ADDRESS 

CITY. STATE 4 OP ■ 
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WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH THIS PICTURE? 

The notion that people are divided into two warring 
camps— businessmen vs. consumers- is a popular myth 
these days. They're supposed to have completely op- 
posite views-and never be able to understand each 
other. 

But it's not really that way. 

Nation's Business has done considerable research on 
businessmen, as we obviously should. It shows that you 
—our readers - buy more goods and services than just 
about anybody else, man for man. We haven't been able 
to find a single businessman who isn't a full-fledged 
consumer himself. 

Businessmen vs. consumers? How's that again? 
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A tooth of luxury is pre.il for bu»tne-.s ftm new M.irlilc jicccnl 
panel. Carved Leaf, is \a <kcply emhn\sed that it look* hand- 
cwrved, Harmon i*e> beautifully with oinet Mwrtur p.mclint'. *uih 
a« TcxiiinnJ O.ik. nhown litre. 



You can add eleginca) und dninelnin in mrcrinr «-ilh new 
A til iq tie Marble Mjtlile. The cmhoised veining reproduce* the 
chariiclet Jtli* jprxjuiitt ol line nuthle Antique Marble i\ avail- 
able in fi.ii i r iwh colors. 




a buying mood \ulli .ulurliil M irlilc F'hnl\ *uch ai new 
Ultra Blue. Baked -on aoilproof finidi eliminate painting, »Lay» 
liU new Itn vc.il* (irv'.i^e M.iiiik, smudge* wipe tiff * irh u ^imp 
cloth 

Soilproof 
Marlite paneling 
is beautiful 
for business. 



Vou cet * wide selection in i .on .Inm-.i: Mjrltlc paneling: 
more thun 7H differeni colon, texture* und paitemv Thfc deco- 
rator J^lpn h new Green Pern, a fresh km that add* interest 
to any interior without wallpaper'* prohtenis. 



Beautiful Wall I He**! Send tor copy of 
MARLITE WALL BOOK anil litem- 
tnre detailing M.irlite'v line nf 71) eo(. 
<ir* and pattern* fin yum L-nnipany 
Irllcrhcjd to Marlite Division of 
MaaOnitc Corporation. Dept. S70. 
[lover, Ohio 44622. 

HI Marlite 

"SSSfJ?. plastic finished paneling 

iw 





Anchor Fence: 
posmvE 

PROTECTION 

plus srylE. 



Anchor Permafused" Chain Link Fence is a green 
MOfJ *ign I ! prelects your property .ill day, every day, year 
jr'ter year. Nights, too. In two shade* of preen. Permafused vmvl 
coating is fused to tough steel wire - , gives you color plus strength. 
Anchor's rugged, clean-cut framework eliminate* wrap-around 
bands . . . and with no top rati, there's no place for trespassers 
to get a climbing hold for hand* pi feel. High in protective 
qualities and low in m.itntpn.inte. Anchor Permafused fabm ll 
impervious to acid and alkali atmospheres. It s only one of the 
many Anchor products thai provide stylish protection. Our new 
booklet tells you much more; send for it now. 
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ANCHOR «NCE DtVtSlON ! 
ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC 
BAl TIMOR! , MARYLAND 21224 

PUnli II Bjllimorr ||i, r .l,,ri L' ■- ■Vftrk- 

4$ branch iiffi(« * 
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